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RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS FROM A LIVE-STOCK 


MAN’S STANDPOINT 


BY 0. M, PLUMMER 


Portland, Oregon 


I think the most vital remedy for the improve- 
ment of conditions is education. We all know 
that our boys and girls are the biggest asset we 
have. Without question, we all recognize the 
value of that asset. 

I have a good friend up in the country; I will 
call him Tom, for convenience. Tom has a very 
good herd of Jersey cattle; he can go back six 
generations and tell you exactly the , 
families from which these cows 
spring; he is very enthusiastic about; 
the subject. We go down in the field, 
and look at his cattle; he points to a} 
heifer over here, and another one; 
over there, in his enthusiastic way ;] 
knows every one of them by name,| 
and can talk by the hour about his 
fine herd. Finally I say: “Tom, how} 
is the family?” “Oh, they are all 
right.” “How many children have 
you now, Tom?” He gets his hands 
in his pocket, where he can count thel 
boys and girls off by name on 
his fingers, and says there are seven. I ask him if 
there was not a new baby born this last year. Yes, 
there was. Then I ask the age of this youngster, 
and he says: “Oh, the wife knows all about that; 
I don’t pay much attention to that.” Then he 
brightens up and says: “We had a baby last year, 
and I remember the age of that baby, because it 
was born on the same day as my heifer calf that 
took the prize at the state fair.” Now, that is the 
way we look at education. I say: “Tom, why is it 
you pay so much more attention to the breeding 
of your cattle than you do to the breeding of your 
Own children?” “Why,” he says, : 
them cattle are pure-breds.” 

We are tremendously concerned about 
cattle having pure-bred sires, 


“you know 
our 
without giving a 
thought to the school conditions, or anything else 
about the children. When we appr priate money 
for agricultural colleges, we let people pound us 
on the back to put down an appropriation, and as 
a last resort give them a few niggardly dollars. 
You can pass resolutions of all kinds: you can 
commend or condemn all sorts of industries: but 
until you let the boys and girls have some oppor- 
tunity, bring them up to be good men and women. 
good fathers and mothers, vou have not laid the 
foundation for success. We all know this. 

There are no people in the United States more 
firmly interested in education, none who love their 
children more, than the live-stock man and the 
farmer; and there is no man on earth who has 
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got less for his children out in the rural districts. 
In city schools (I happen to be on the Board of 
Education in Portland, where I live) we pay our 
teachers ten, eleven, twelve hundred dollars, to 
get good results. What do you do in the country? 
You go to the normal school, where you can get 
your teachers for forty or fifty dollars; and then 
you let our city people come and get them, after 
they have practiced on your children. 
They have used your children for 
stepping-stones, and the people in the 
city get the benefit of their experi- 
ence with the raw material you have 
furnished. 

Why don’t the people in the country 
say: “Here, we have money; we have 
pure-bred cattle; why don’t we spend 
a little money for education? Why 
don’t we pay the best teachers we can 
get for this education, and for as good 
advantages as our boys and girls are 
getting in the city?” Give the teach- 
ers a hundred dollars a month—possi- 
bly a hundred and fifty a month, any amount 
of money you want—to get something for your 
children! It is good business policy, and we 
ought to enjoy that sort of work thoroughly. 

In no part of the state should there be better 
teachers than those found in the country. 

We have in Oregon a legislative committee— 
the Oregon Pure Bred Live Stock, Association— 
whose business it is to favor anything good along 
educational lines. When we go up and say: 
“Gentlemen, we want this or that,” the man is 
put on the committee. Our association is recog- 
nized up there. Why don’t we, all over the 
United States, follow this idea? 

No amount of money spent in commercial-club 
publicity, or other forms of advertising, can ap- 
proach the good done by an efficient system. 
School directors should comb the country for the 
best teachers to be found; should be satisfied only 
with normal-trained teachers, and _ consider 
money a>propriated- to secure such superior 
teachers an investment and not a tax. 

Young teachers who have been in a country 
district a vear or more, and who are giving good 
satisfaction, should be given a salary which will 
retain them, instead of allowing them to go to 
some large city, and then breaking in a green 
teacher. 

Do you want your 
be under the charge of 
that money can buy, or 
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that your board of-education should go out 
in the market and “shop” for bargains in 
the way of teachers? Do you want your boy and 
your girl to have three ditferent teachers in one 
year, or do you prefer the same skilled teacher 
year after year? Why should the country be 
considered the training camp for the seasoning 
of city teachers—why not reverse this process? 
Every city teacher is under the eye of an experi- 
enced supervisor. Why cannot the country 
father and mother see that it is to their advantage 
to come to the city and take our best teachers? 

According to statistics, every child who finishes 
the eighth grade has an earning capacity during 
his life’s expectancy of about $32,000; one who 
finishes the high school, $48,000, and a university- 
trained man or woman, $72,000. This gives the 
boy or girl who finishes the high school course a 
salary of $20 per day for every day spent in the 
schoolroom during the high school course; for 
every year spent in getting university training is 
an equivalent of $30 per day. In a rural school 
with twenty children there is an earning capacity 
of from $400 to $1,000 per day. Are you mothers 
and you fathers going to let the matter of one 
dollar a day difference in salary between a really 
trained teacher and an untrained teacher stand 
in the way of your boy’s and your girl’s future? 
Get behind your schools; make them something 
of which you may well be proud; talk about them 
in your waking hours, and dream about them dur- 
ing your sleep! Every dollar spent by you in 
education will be returned to you a hundred fold. 
Let us make the states known as the home of 
splendid rural opportunities. In no other way 
can we so rapidly build up our country. 

The Union Stock Yards in Portland is one of 
those unhealthy institutions which are associated 
with one of these packers back east, but in the 
ten years of my experience with them we have 
been going about doing better things—uplift 
work in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana; 
we do not care where it is. We spend nearly all 
our time trying to bring about better school con- 
ditions, better home conditions. We realize that 
if we are prosperous in our schools and homes 
and general life, people are going to come and 
live there, and that all of us are going to share 
in the advantageous results. We do not have to 
bother whether we are interested in the stock- 
yards business, a cattle-loan company, or what 
we are interested in, if we go about trying to do 
some little good to somebody all the time, for- 
getting our own selfish concerns and importance; 
and that is the only way we are going to get any- 
where. 

I should like to ask you, gentlemen,.to get be- 
hind any school proposition, and to put dollars 
and dollars in education, if necessary, to give your 


g 
boys and girls—who in a few years will be taking 
your places in the community—a fair chance. 
An Idaho sheepman, and a prominent one at 
that, told me the other day that he would rather 
pay every dollar he had to the schools there than 
not to have them; that they have found conditions 
are so much better becouse of the schools: and 
he said that, if it came to a showdown, they would 
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pay every dollar tu carry on the schools of the 
western country. Let us get behind our boys 
and girls! Ten years from now they will be hay- 
ing our same problems. 

Does the sign on the front of your big bary 
read “James Jones,” or does it read “Jones & 
Son’? Do you want your boy to take an inter- 
est in the farm and the live stock, and to carry on 
the splendid work which you are so ably doing? 
Or would you prefer that he go to'the city to en- 
gage in commercial life? 

In the olden time it used to be quite the thing 
to give a young boy a colt when it was dropped, 
After the boy had spent two or three years raising 
the colt, father would sell it, and the money would 
go to help swell father’s bank account at the 
country bank. Does this encourage your son in 
his love for the old home? What would be the 
result if every boy was given the proceeds of all 
the calves, cosset lambs and colts which he might 
have raised? Supposing, when that boy became 
ten or twelve years of age, you took him into 
partnership with you, and had your letterheads 
read “Jones & Son,” with “John Jones” in one 
upper corner and “John Jones,Jr.” in the other— 
wouldn't that boy be apt to think he “belonged” to 
the farm and that the farm “belonged” to him? 
Wouldn't he have an added pride in all the well- 
bred shorthorns, the high-testing Holsteins or 
Jerseys? Would you then, by any hook or crook, 
be able to take him away from the farm? 

One of the oldest cattle-breeders in Oregon— 
a man famous for his blood lines, but who never 
believed much in feeding—has a young son, now 
in the high school, who has done more in the last 
three years to bring his father’s cattle up to their 
present prize-winning standard than had _ been 
done in a generation previous. The father was 
always very proud of his son, but was always tell- 
ing those of us who had faith in the boy that we 
should spoil him entirely if we kept on putting 
such foolish notions into his head. This boy will 
have the best education the country can give him, 
but ke will never be weaned away from the farm. 
Take your boy into partnership with you! 
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LIVE-STOCK MEN TO THE RESCUE 


The American National Live Stocl: Associa- 
tion at its recent annual meeting at El Paso 
passed the following heroic, notable and noble 
resolutions unanimously :— 


Whereas, the subject of rural school 
education is one of the very important 
matters before the American public 
tovav:; and 

Whereas, the campaign for the reduc- 
tion of adult illiteracy in the United 
States, which has been so successfully 
conducted by Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
as president of the Kentucky [Illiteracy 
Commission in that state, and which has 
spread all over the United States, has 
attracted a large amount of attention, 
and has resulted in the introduction in 
the House of Representatives, by Repre- 
sentative Abercrombie of Alabama, of H. 
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R. Bill 57, which provides for work in the 
United States toward the elimination of 
illiteracy ; and 

Whereas, Mr. Abercrombie has also in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives H. R. Bill 399, creating a Depart- 
ment of Education and providing for a 
secretary of that department; and 

Whereas, Senator Sheppard of Texas 
has introduced in the Senate of the 
United States S. B. 3477, providing for 
an appropriation for the investigation 
and promotion of rural and industrial 
education; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American National 
Live Stock Association, in convention 
assembled at, El] Paso, Texas, January 
25-27, 1916, that we most earnestly en- 
dorse these three measures for the pro- 
motion and furtherance of education in 
this country. 

Whereas, the Smith-Lever Bill recently 
passed by Congress provided certain 
sums of money to be used for agricul- 
tural and _ live-stock education in the 
different states of the Union that agree to 
appropriate a sum of money similar to 
that given by the United States govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas, many states have taken ad- 
vantage of this provision, and many 
county agriculturists are now working in 
different parts of the United States 
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with great success; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American National 
Live Stock Association, that we strongly 
endorse this movement, and that the 
secretary be directed to send to the 
directors of extension work in all the 
agricultural colleges of the United States 
a copy of this resolution. 

Whereas, the education of our chil- 
dren along the lines ofvagricultural and 
live-stock-raising is of paramount im- 
portance ; and 

Whereas, the agricultural colleges of 
our states are being recognized as the 
greatest agencies for the spreading of this 
knowledge; and 

Whereas, in many states this good 
work is hampered by a lack of funds and 
a total lack of appreciation by the aver- 
age citizen; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American National 
Live Stock Asssociation, that 
we endorse the work of _ the 
agricultural colleges of this country, 
and urge a campaign of education to the 
end that every voter in the country may 
support the legislature of his state in any 
action appropriating money for agricul- 
tural colleges. 

We regard this as the most significant lay as- 
sociation action that has ever been taken so 
far as our knowledge goes. All honor to the 
American National Live Stock Association. 





EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM— (XX) 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS OF 

. EDUCATION 
HENRY BARNARD.—(II). 

When I came to the Journal of Education my 
predecessor, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, had 
aroused great enthusiasm over the re-printing of 
Dr. Barnard’s famous “Journal of Education,” the 
plates of which were in the Barnard home at 
Hartford. Many public, educational and private 
libraries had subscribed for the entire set could 
it be prepared. 

There were obstacles apparently insurmount- 
able. Several special volumes had been made 
from plates selected here and _ there from the 
regular volumes, so it was next to impossible to 
arrange the plates in order. 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse was the only man 
in the world, I think, who could have done any- 
thing with these plates, and he undertook the 
greatest publishing feat of which I have any 
knowledge, but his devotion to educational rari- 
ties led him to undertake the impossible. 

Mr. Bardeen writes:— 

My dear Winship: If I ever do publish an ac- 
count of “Henry Barnard as I knew him” it will be 
kindly. Eventually he did turn over to me every 
scrap of plates, sheets, and bound Notes, and it 
nearly broke his heart, though when it was really 


done and the Notes began to appear he was glad of 
it. I paid more than a thousand dollars for freight 
alone, and every volume is now in print. 
Yours truly, 
C. W. Bardeen 

My admiration for Mr. Barnard led me more 
than once to go to his home and wander by the 
hour among those plates before and after mid- 
night, for Mr. Barnard at eighty years of age 
would not let a guest speak of sleep until the small 
hours of the morning. 

The most interesting single evening I ever 
spent with Barnard was in 1893 at the elegant 
Boston residence of Thomas Cushing, on his 
eightieth birthday. Mr. Cushing had been a 
partner with W. H. Ladd in establishing the 
Chauncy Hall School. I had known him in all 
my educational life, but the honor of that special 
evening was at the suggestion of Dr. Barnard, 
who usually made that his home when in Boston. 

The young people were Lucy Wheelock and 
myself. 

‘For once Miss Wheelock and I were silent 
partners at a dinner party. The old three 
‘hey talked of 
nothing that had happened since the Civil war. 
They knew more or less intimately all the anti- 
slavery leaders, all the great American writers. 


monopolized the conversation. 








They lived over again the loves and hates of the 
days of Webster, Mann, Thoreau, Sumner, Phillips, 
Garrison and John Brown, Kossuth and Gari- 
baldi. They recalled their experiences with Car- 
lyle, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson and Glad- 
stone. These three ancient worthies had known 
in their different ways almost everyone of interest 
and prominence in America and England from 
1840 to 1870, and the three had never had just 
such an opportunity to compare notes. They 
were not entirely agreed in their likes 
and dislikes and they enjoyed trying in 
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vain to convince the others of the errors 
of their thinking. 

It was late when the party broke up and Mrs, 
Howe said, as she laid her hand on my shoulder: 
“I know Mr. Winship will be glad to see me 
home.” 

I can see Mr. Cushing as he straightened up 
and put his arm within Mrs. Howe’s saying: “Not 
at all, Julia, that honor is mine, I am only eighty,” 
—and I walked home with Miss Wheelock. Then 
we could talk of the wonderful experience we had 
had. 


’~ 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE— (IV) 


nr WwW. ij. 


School-trained people, as a matter of course, 
other things being equal, will be able to live on 
better terms than those without an_ education. 
Tuskegee goes an important step farther, and be- 
lieves that desirable as is the increased ability of 
self-support, the greatest value of education lies in 
its production of intelligent leadership, distributed 
throughout the country, in the villages, in the 
towns and on the farms. This is of far greater 
importance than great leadership for the nation. 
The local circles of influence touching and over- 
lapping one another and constantly enlarging— 
these are the forces that count in the gradual and 
sure uplift of a people. 

The modern attitude as to the correlation of 
labor and learning in our educational methods and 
purposes was the fundamental position of Booker 
T. Washington in creating Tuskegee Institute. 
Dr. Washington, however, modestly gives - the 
credit to General Armstrong of Hampton Insti- 
tute for the idea that hand and head should work 
together in a sound system of education. Wish- 
ing to do honor and justice to his old teacher and 
leader as the pioneer in these latter-day educa- 
tional reforms, Dr. Washington says: “When 
Hampton Institute was planned the old idea that 
education must be imparted for culture's sake 
prevailed net only throughout the South, but 
largely throughout the country. 3ut General 
Armstrong saw that when a whole race is hungry 
it needs something more than culture. The 
hungry man cannot live on culture—but a hungry 
man can learn to combine culture of the intellect 
with hand power so as to produce a perfect man.” 

School officials from Massachusetts to Oregon 
and Texas are today recommending that instruc- 
tion in agriculture be placed in the public schools ; 
that in certain courses of instruction a part of the 
day be given to industrial training and the other 
part to mental training; and that there shall be 
industrial night schools for the boys and girls. 
But in all these matters, says Dr. Washington, 
General Armstrong was more than twenty-five 
years ahead of these recommendations. 

When Hampton Institute began to apply indus- 
trial processes in the training of the negro, the step 
proved unpopular among many of the colored 
race. At the beginning of Tuskegee Institute the 
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industrial idea was not favorably received. The 
negro, as Dr. Washington says, when freed re- 
fused to do manual labor. That was for slaves 
and the negroes had been worked as such for two 
hundred and fifty years. Hence, they were sur- 
prised to find farm labor, house work and 
mechanical industries required and taught at 
Tuskegee. “During the first ten years of its ex- 
istence a large part of the time and energy of the 
Tuskegee School was spent,” says Dr. Washing- 
ton, ‘in convincing the people North and South 
of the value of industrial education.” 

It is unquestionably due to the influence of 
this school that the old prejudice against manual 
labor is now almost extinct in the South. The 
fact that Tuskegee Institute, as well as Hampton, 
and other like industrial schools, are always Over- 
crowded with students and that every year hun- 
dreds. are refused admittance for lack of accom- 
modation, is sufficient evidence that the industrial 
system of education is now at a premium with the 
black race. At the same time, there has been no 
depreciation here of the value and need of mental 
and religious training. But the settled conviction 
is that while men and women well educated in 
other directions are needed,—for the masses the 
supreme need is industrial training. And_ while 
to General Armstrong belongs the glory as 
pioneer in practical educational reforms to Dr. 
Washington belongs the distinction of having 
brought these reforms into successful operation 
and into popular favor. Not to the South alone, 
but to the North as well, Tuskegee has for years 
been the most convincing object lesson in our 
whole country of the potency of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Owing to his insistence on industrial education 
Dr. Washington has been misunderstood even by 
some of his own race. It has been charged that 
the Tuskegee curriculum places too low a value 
on mind training or pure scholarship. But judg- 
ing by aims, methods and results, it becomes clear 
that the Tuskegee system of education combines 
mental, as well as moral training with industrial. 
Indeed, it puts the whole boy to school—head, 
hand and heart. By no other mode of training could 
this institution accomplish the clearly expressed 
purpose of its founder: “To turn out not merely 
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trained mechanics and farmers, but also leaders 
and teachers who will give character to the people, 
scatter abroad the spirit of industry and improve 
the condition of the masses, so as to make them 
useful to themselves, their race and their coun- 
try.” Again he says: “Industrial education has 
not only an economic and moral value but it has a 
mental value of great importance in the helping 
of the race.” 

Examples of truth, righteousness and useful- 
ness, however, are not made in a day. The weav- 
ing of character, though the work of a lifetime, 
should find in the school its greatest opportunity. 
But Tuskegee does not attempt the impossible— 
it makes no claim that by education all of the 
dangers and difficulties of life are removed. Life 
at best still remains an individual struggle. But 
it is one of the objects of education to train the 
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will to meet bravely the problems and vicissitudes 
of life. And so there is here at Tuskegee a fine 
appreciation of Huxley’s famous saying: “The 
most valuable result of education is the ability to 
make yourself do the thing you ought to do, when 
it ought to be done, whether you like to do it or 
not.” This, indeed, is character. Hence, the best 
school is the one that best teaches life’s duties 
and that best strengthens the will to face them 
with courage and fidelity. Such is the high stand- 
ard Tuskegee sets for the measurement of her 
work. In the midst of the pressing needs of pass- 
ing school days, Tuskegee never loses her -vision 
of future work days, for permanent character- 
miking is counted the supreme interest and pur- 


‘ pose of her existence. 


So much for the educational creed of Tuskegee. 








LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN INDIANA 


Johnson County, Indiana, is in the forefront 
in improved educational facilities, and the reason 
therefor is largely found in the efficiency, de- 
votion and activity of J. C. Webb, who has been 
county superintendent for twelve years. The fol- 
lowing facts speak for themselves :— 

The total high school enrollment of Indiana is 
58,742. The population of the state is 2,760,792. 
The per cent. of total population of the state en- 
rolled in the high school is 2.1. The total high 
school enrollment in Johnson County is 700. The 
population of the county is 21,450. The per cent. 
of the total population of the county enrolled in its 
high schools is 3.2. The total public school en- 
rollment in the state is 537,500. The per cent. 
of total school enrollment enrolled in the high 
schools of the state is 10. The total public school 
enrollment of Johnson County is 4,388. The per 
cent. of the total county enrollment enrolled in 
high schools is 15. 

Superintendent Webb has waged a relentless 
warfare against the little one-room school and 
has closed fifty of the eighty such schools by in- 
ducing communities to form consolidated or joint 
districts, and most of the other thirty one-room 
schools will soon be closed. The county has some 
of the best consolidated buildings in the United 
States, costing all the way from $15,000 to $50,000, 
and in every case the appointments are like those 
of city schools, but Mr. Webb insists that the 
work and the spirit must be rural. I have seen 
first-class consolidated schools five miles from 
any village. 

Most of these schools have the services for a 
day or half-day each week of a special supervisor 
in music, in domestic science, in manual training 
and in athletics. 

Hopewell consolidated school has a basket ball 
team which last year defeated all the teams in the 
State until the closing game with an unconquered 
team from Indianapolis,—and then it was defeated 





by the close score of 15 to 16. This same Hope- 
well consolidated school put on a play, “Indiana's 
History,” in the opera house at the county seat. 
I saw the play, which was worthy a city high 
school, and the opera house was packed to the 
limit of standing room. The entire county is 
educationally vitally progressive. It is not un- 
usual to find a band, an orchestra, a chorus or a 
glee club in the schools. 

The County Board of Education backed County 
Superintendent Webb last year in issuing the 
most elaborate, beautiful and significant report 
cf educational affairs in a county that we have 
seen. There are more than 130 photographic 
views of educational interests in the county. 

Incidentally,—and there are always incidentals 
wherever I go,—I saw the returns of a famous crop 
of peas in White River township in Johnson 
County raised by John Mullineaux. Mr. Mullin- 
eaux was solicited for a subscription for the 
church at planting time and he replied that he 
would give $10 an acre for his sixty acres if his 
peas were worth more than $50 an acre. 

The plowing, harrowing and rolling the sixty 
acres cost him $2 an acre. The seed cost him 
$12 per acre, the labor $4.13 an acre. Total cost 
$18.13 an acre. The peas brought him $84.20 an 
acre, and the vines $15. 

A total income of $99.20 per acre. 
of $81.07 per acre. 

Mr. Mullineaux is a good sport and he sent the 
church his check for $600. 

As a second crop he planted corn after harvest- 
ing the peas and the corn paid the rent on the 
sixty acres so that his net profit of near $5,000 
($4,863.64) was clean profit for the year on sixty 
acres. 

As they say in the Carolinas, “They sure do 
know how to raise peas in Johnson County, In- 
diana.” 

There is scarcely a city or county that I visit 
in which I do not become infatuated with some in- 
cidental experience like this. 


A net profit 
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PROPERTIES AND PECULIARITIES OF THE NUMBER 9 


BY H. M, SHERWOOD 


Morristown, Tenn. 


Is the system of numbers in common use a sys- 
tem of nines or of tens? 

The accepted theory is that our system of num- 
bers is a system of tens. In a sense that is true; 
but is the system of tens the primal or foundation 
system or is it a resultant system necessarily fol- 
lowing upon and growing cut of a system of 
nines? 

The unit one is the foundation of our numerical 
system, nine is the capstone of the structure. In 
building numbers we begin with a single character 
(1) representing the unit one; then we have a 
single character (2) representing the unit one 
taken twice, or two; another (3) representing the 
unit one taken three times, and so on to nine, the 
largest number represented by a single character 
(9). 

Now, why did the inventor of our system stop 
the use of single characters at nine? Why not go 
on with a single character representing ten, an- 
other eleven, etc? He stopped at nine for the 
purely arbitrary reason that he had to stop some- 
where and he did stop at nine. He could have 
gone on indefinitely with additional characters 
representing additional numbers, but with each 
additional character the system would have be- 
come the more complex and cumbersome. So 
to avoid the undue increase of separate characters 
the inventor stopped at nine. 

What next? We couldn’t stop counting at 
nine; even children soon learn to go beyond that. 
Some other plan than mere difference in charac- 
ters representing the different numbers must be 
brought into play; something other, further and 
more far-reaching must be resorted to. 

For the first time the inventor feels the neces- 
sity for a character that shall simply occupy place 
or position, but shall of itself possess no value. 
Then the naught or zero (0) was added to the 
number of characters. Now, having the separate 
characters representing the numbers from one to 
nine, and the means by which their values can be 
indefinitely multiplied, how do we go about build- 
ing numbers? 

We begin with the character (1) representing 
the unit one; next we take the character (2) repre- 
senting the unit one taken twice, and so on to nine. 

We then take our foundation number or charac- 
ter (1), place it one space to the left, filling the 
vacant place in the first column with a zero (0), 
give the character a new name, ten, and then go 
on building as follows: Ten-one, ten-two, ten- 
three, etc., to ten-nine. Having again reached the 
nine, we carry the next unit to the tens column, 
add it to the one ten already standing in that col- 
umn, giving us another new name, twenty, or two- 
ten, and then we are ready to build again as be- 
fore, two-ten-one, two-ten-two, two-ten-three, 
etc., to two-ten-nine. Again we set over to the 
tens column the next unit and add it to the two 


tens already standing there, take still another new 
name, thirty or three-ten, and go on building as 
before up to nine. 

Now, let us take a certain number, say 17, look 
into the philosophy of its building and see what 
facts appear regarding it. How is_ seventeen 
formed, how do we go about building the number? 
First, by the use of the separate characters, we 
build to nine. Then, to bring position into play, 
we carry the next unit added one space to the left, 
take a new name, ten, and begin again with our 
building, ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, ten-four, ten- 
five, ten-six, ten-seven. Examining this number, 
ten-seven or 17, we see that it is made up of nine 
plus the sum of the digits, 8. Why? Simply be- 
cause we have added eight units to the nine ex- 
pressed by the one character (9) in order to build 
the number ten-seven or 17. One unit we place 
one space to the left in order to bring position into 
play, and take a new name, ten, the other seven 
units we build upon this ten in order to pro- 
duce ten-seven or 17, that is ten-one, ten-two, ten- 
three, ten-four, ten-five, ten-six, ten-seven. Thus 
it is seen that 17 is nine (9) plus the sum of the 
digits entering into the 17, or the number of units 
added to the 9 to produce 17, that is 8. The same 
thing is true of every number whatsoever. To 
state the fact a little differently, every number 
above nine is either an exact multiple of nine, or 
an exact multiple of nine plus the sum of the digits 
that it takes to express the given number. 

Take again the number we have just used, 17. 
This, as has been shown, is 9 plus 8, the sum of 
the digits. Invert 17 and we have 71. Now what 
is 71, and how is it formed? An examination 
shows that it is an exact number of 9’s, that is 
seven 9’s or 63 plus 8, the sum of the digits again. 
The above is true both of 17 and 71, simply be- 
cause we build numbers by nines—that is we build 
to 9, add one for a new name and go on building 
as before. In the 17 as shown, we build to nine 
by the use of the separate characters. We then 
build onto the 9 the eight units that it takes to 
express the 17, one of these units going one place 
to the left to bring position into play and give us 
a new name, ten, the other seven units building 
ento that to make the 17. Exactly the same thing 
is true of 71. We take 63, the largest multiple of 
9 contained in 71, add to the 63 the sum of the 
digits of 71, 8, and we have 71. 

The law of permutation shows how many differ- 
ent combinations can be mide with a given num- 
ber of figures using all the figures in each com- 
bination. Thus the figures 1 and 2 can be made 
to express but two different numbers, 12 and 21. 
If we add another figure, say 3, then we can make 
with the three figures six combinations as follows: 
123, 132, 213, 231, 312 and 321. If we add still 
another figure, say 4, we find we can make four 
times as many combinations as we could make 
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with three figures, or 24 combinations. With 
two figures we can make but two combinations, 
with three figures we can make three times as 
many combinations as with two, or six combina- 
tions; with four figures we can make four times 
as many combinations as with three, or 24. This 
establishes the law that the number of different 
combinations that can be made with a given num- 
ber of separate or different figures, using all the 
figures in each combination, is the continued prod- 
uct of the regular arithmetical series from one 
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up to the given number of figures used in the 
combination. Thus 1 and 2 can be made to ex- 
press but two different numbers, 12 and 21, that 
is 1X2—2, the number of combinations with two 
figures. With three figures, as 1, 2 and 3, we can 
make six combinations as already shown: 123, 132, 
213, 231, 312 and 321; or 1K2K3=—6. With four 
figures we can make twenty-four combinations, 
or 1X2X3xK4—24. With five figures the num- 
ber of combinations is the product of 1X2«3x4 
<5=120. 

By the above law we find that with the nine 
digits, using all of them in each combination, we 
can express 362,880 different numbers. Every 
one of this vast number of combinations is divisi- 
ble by 9, and so, too, is the difference between any 
two of them, or the sum of any two or more of 
them. [ 

Take again the statement that every number 
above 9 is either a multiple of 9, or a multiple of 
“9 plus the sum of the digits. To prove this, let 
us take the six numbers formed by the different 
combinations possible with the figures 1, 2 and 3. 
These combinations, as already shown, are 123, 
132, 213, 231, 312 and 321. Examining these 
numbers we find that each one of them is a given 
number of 9’s plus the sum of the digits, 6, the sum 
of the digits necessarily being the same no matter 
in what order they may stand. Thus 123—9 1346; 
182=9X14+4+6; 213=9X2346; 231—92546; 
812=9% 3446; 321—935+6, It is thus clearly 


shown that each of these numbers is a multiple of 
9 plus the sum of the digits. The reasoning un- 
derlying this fact clearly appears from the man- 
ner in which the different numbers are formed. 
Take first the number 123; how do we form it? 
We first take 13 times 9, 117, the largest multiple 
of nine contained in 123, add to 117 the sum of the 
digits of the 123 (6), and we have 117-+6=123. 
Then, as we form 123 by adding the sum of the 
digits (6) to a multiple of nine, it follows neces- 
sarily that 123 is made up of that same multiple 
of 9 plus the sum of the digits which we added to 
said multiple to form the 123. 

The same facts are true, and the same reason- 
ing applies to each of the other five numbers 
formed by the various combinations of the three 
figures, 1, 2 and 3. 

To show that this is true of all numbers let us 
see what we can make of such a number as 2,312. 
Separate this number into its component parts as 
follows: 2,000+300+10+2, or writing it a little 
differently we have the following:— 


( 2,000—=9X 2224-2 } 
300=9X 3343 | 7 
2,312=<{ y0=9% 141 } =9X256+8. 


2—9x 042 | 


It is thus seen that 2,312=—9256+8, the sum 
of the digits. 

Any number can be thus analyzed and the same 
facts shown to be true. Whenever the sum of the 
digits of a given number is more than 9 then the 
number is made up of the largest multiple of 9 in 
it plus the excess over exact 9’s contained in the 
sum of the digits. In this case one or more of 
the 9’s in the number is embraced in the sum of 
the digits. 

The argument and proof of the fact that every 
number above 9 is either a multiple of 9 or a mui- 
tiple of 9 plus the sum of the digits, together with 
the reasoning showing why this is true, is thus 
amplified because the reasons for a number of 
other peculiarities of the number 9 rest upon this 
foundation. 

If this view of the number 9 be accepted, and 
the correctness of the view seems fairly well es- 
tablished, it makes easy the explanation of cer- 
tain peculiarities belonging to the number very 
difficult or impossible of explanation otherwise. 

We will now examine some of these peculiarities 
and see if the reason why can be made to appear. 

1. Every number above 9 is either a multiple 
of 9 or a multiple of 9 plus the sum of the digits. 

This proposition has already been fully exam- 
ined and is re-stated here only for the purpose of 
closely grouping all the propositions. 

2. If from any number whatsoever we subtract 
the sum of the digits the remainder will be a mul- 
tiple of 9. 

This proposition might very well be treated as 
a corollary necessarily resting upon and explain- 
able by the one preceding; but for the purpose of 
placing the matter beyond per-adventure the 
proof is stated as follows:— 

Take the number 123 for example. The num- 
ber 123 is not divisible by 9; but 123—6=117, a 








number which is divisible by 9. 
true. Why? 

It has already been shown that every number 
above 9 is either an exact multiple of 9 or a mul- 
tiple of 9 plus the sum of the digits. Should the 
sum of the digits chance to be a multiple of 9, the 
number itself being a multiple, then to subtract the 
sum of the digits simply reduces the number of 
9’s still leaving the remainder a multiple of 9. 
Should the sum of the digits not be a multiple of 
9, as in the number 123 above, then to subtract 
the sum of the digits removes the excess over ex- 
act 9’s and leaves a multiple of 9 as before. 

3. Take any number, whether a multiple of 9 or 
not, invert the order of the digits, txke the differ- 
ence between the resulting numbers and the re- 
mainder will be divisible by 9. 

To prove this proposition we will again take 
the number 123. Invert the order of the digits 
and we have 321. Now neither of these numbers 
is divisible by 9, but 321—123=—198, which is a 
multiple of 9. 

To show why this is true, divide 321 by 9 and 
we have as a quotient 35-+-6; divide 123 by 9 and 
we have as a quotient 13-+-6; or writing it differ- 
ently we have, 

321—9 X35+-6, or 315-+-6 
and 123=9X13-+-6, or 117-+-6 


This is always 





Subtracting we have 
19892240, or 198-40 

It is thus seen that in subtracting the one num- 
ber from the other, the excesses over exact 9’s be- 
ing the same, one excess cancels the other leaving 
a remainder divisible by 9. This is always true, 
and the same thing is true if we take the differ- 
ence between any two possible combinations of 
this or any other number of figures, and for ex- 
actly the same reason. 

4. Nine will divide any number the sum of whose 
digits is divisible by 9. 

Take 18 or 81, 27 or 72, 36 or 63, 45 or 54, in 
fact, we may take any possible combination of 
figures, and if the sum of the digits be divisible 
by 9 the number itself will also be divisible by 9. 

This follows from the fact that we build num- 
bers by 9’s and that every number above 9 is either 
a multiple of 9 or a multiple of 9 plus the sum of 
the digits, as already shown. Then if the sum of 
the digits be a multiple of 9, it follows necessarily 
that the number itself is also a multiple of 9. 

5. If the sum of the digits of two numbers be 
the same, no matter how widely the numbers may 
differ in value, their difference is always a multiple 
of 9. 

To prove this proposition take the numbers 546 
and 78. Neither of these numbers is a multiple 
of 9, but the sum of their digits is the same, 15. 
Then 546—78—468, a multiple of 9. 

546=9X60-+6, or 54046 
78—9X 846, or %2+6 





Subtracting we have 
468—9X52+40, or 468-10 
Thus it is seen that if the sum of the digits be 
the same the excess over exact nines, if any, will 
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also be the same; then when we subtract one 
number from the other one excess over exact 9’s 
cancels the other leaving only the difference be- 
tween the two exact multiples of 9, which differ- 
ence is of necessity a multiple of 9. 

6. If the excesses over exact 9’s in two num- 
bers be the same, no matter whether the sum of 
the digits be the same or not, their difference will 
be a multiple of 9. 

To prove this take the two numbers 5,784 and 
87. The sum of the digits of 5,784 is 24; the sum 
of the digits of 87 is 15; but 24—=18+-6, and 15= 
9+6, the excess being the same. Neither of 
these numbers is ‘divisible by 9, but 5,784—87= 
5,697, a multiple of 9. In the process of sub- 
traction, One excess again cancels the other leav- 
ing the difference between the two multiples of 9, 
which difference is of course a multiple of 9. 

7. The excess over exact 9’s in the digits of two 
or more numbers before addition is the same as 
the excess in their sum after addition. Upon this 
fact depends the “proof” of addition by the process 
of casting out the 9’s. To illustrate, take the fol- 
lowing example in addition:— 


562 
487 
624 
842—4 
2515—4 


Beginning with the 5 in the upper number of 
the above example we add all the digits of the 
several numbers just as though they stood in a 
single column. Whenever the sum of the digits 
as added amounts to 9 or more, drop the 9’s and 
add the excess to the next digit, so continuing un- 
til all the digits shall have been added and 9's 
dropped. The excess over exact 9’s will be found, 
in this example, to be 4, which we place to the 
right of the lower number. 

Now adding the digits of the sum 2,515, we 
find the sum of these digits to be 13. Dropping 
the 9 we have an excess of 4, the same as the ex- 
cess in the four numbers added. 

The reasoning is plain. If the addition be cor- 
rect, the sum 2,515 is simply another form of the 
four numbers added, and must of necessity con- 
tain everything found in the four numbers, that is 
the same number of 9’s and the same excess over 
exact nines, which is seen to be true. 

The above proof of addition, however, cannot 
be absolutely relied upon. If the excesses be dif- 
ferent we may safely conclude that the addition 
is wrong; but if they be the same we cannot so 
certainly conclude that the work is right. li 
there should chance to be a transposition of figures * 
in the sum, or if an error in one column in one di- 
rection be followed by an error of like amount 
in another column in the other direction—that is, 
one column footing too much, the other too little 
—then the work would seem to prove when it is 
in point of fact wrong. This would very rarely 
happen, yet the fact that it can and may possibly 
happen in some degree lessens the value of this 
process as an absolute proof. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the 
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proof of the four fundamental rules by casting out 
the 9’s the following examples and rules are 
given :— 

ADDITION. 

The method of procedure in the proof of addi- 
tion has already been given. It remains only to 
state here a brief general rule. 

Add the digits of the several numbers just as 
though they stood in a single column, droppitig 
the 9’s and adding the excess to the next digits, 
until all the digits shall have been added and 9’s 
dropped. If there be an excess over exact 9’s 
after adding the last digit, place such excess to the 
right of the lower number. If there be no excess, 
place a zero to the right. Cast the 9’s out of the 
sum in the same way and set the excess to the 
right of the sum. If the excesses be the same it 
is highly probable the work is correct. 

SUBTRACTION. 

(Example 2) 
Excess Excess 
Minuend 8? —6 Minuend 83 — 2 
Subtrahend 32—5 Subtrahend 32—5 


(Example 1) 








Dif. or Rem. 55—1 Dif. or Rem. 51— 6 

In example No. 1 above, the excess over the ex- 
act 9’s in the minuend is 6, the excess in the sub- 
trahend is 5. The difference is 1; the same as the 
excess in the remainder. 

In example No. 2 the excess in the subtrahend 
is greater than that in the minuend. 
In this event we add 9 to the 
excess in the minuend and from _ the 
sum subtract the excess in the subtrahend, and 
the difference must correspond to the excess Over 
exact 9’s in the difference between the two num- 
bers. 

Cast the 9’s out of the minuend, subtrahend and 
difference or remainder. If the excess in the sub- 
trahend be less than in the minuend take the dif- 
ference between these two excesses, which dif- 
ference must correspond to the excess in the dif- 
ference between the two numbers. If the excess 
in the minuend be the less add 9 to it and from 
the sum subtract the excess in the subtrahend; 
the difference must again correspond to the ex- 


180 


cess in the difference -between the two tumbers. 


MULTIPLICATION. 
Example 
Excess 
Multiplicand %32—3 
Multiplier 38 — 2 | 
5856 — 6 
2196 
Product 27816 —6 


Cast the 9’s out of the multiplicand, multiplier 
and product, setting these excesses to the right. 
Multiply the excess in the multiplicand by the 
excess in the multiplier and drop the 9’s from the 
product, if the product be 9 or more. Thé excess 
will be the same as the excess in the prodtct. 


DIVISION. 
Example No 1 


Excess Ex. Ex. 

(5) (4) (8 

23 ) 7636 ( 332 
5xX8=—40: 40—36—4 


Example No. 2 
Excess Ex. Ex. 
(5) @) @& 
23 ) 7642 ( 382-+-€ 


5xX8+6—46; 46—45—1 

In example No. 1 the division is exact, so we 
multiply the excess in the divisor by the excess 
in the quotient. Dropping the 9’s out of the prod- 
uct we have an excess of 4, the same as the ex- 
cess in the dividend. 

In example No. 2 there is a remainder, 6; so we 
multiply the excess in the divisor by the excess 
in the quotient, add to the product the remainder, 
6, and we have 46. Dropping the 9's out of 46 
we have an excess of 1, the same as the excess in 
the dividend. 

Cast the 9’s out of the divisor, dividend and 
quotient. If the division be exact, multiply the 
excess in the divisor by the excess in the quo- 
tient. If the product be 9 or more, drop the 9's 
and the excess will equal the excess in the divi- 
dend. If there be a remainder in the division, 
multiply the excesses as before and to the product 
add the remainder. Cast the 9’s out of this sum 
and the excess will be the same as the excess in 


the dividend. 
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WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT WAR 
AND PEACE—(II) 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


The essential features of this league which may 
be the first step toward world organization can 
be understood by children old enough to under- 
Stand American history. First, a group of nations, 
as large a group as possible, that are pledged to 
Send every dispute between them to an Interna- 
tional Court. If it be a dispute that is not covered 
by law, it shall be investigated by a Commission 
of Conciliation which shall report the facts to the 
whole world before the disputants can fight. This 
involves a “cooling-off” time which almost cer- 


tainly would prevent war altogether. The enor- 
mous value of this delay should be emphasized 
and illustrated by the Doggerbank episode in the 
war between Russia and Japan. Children are al- 
ways interested in the graphic story of the Rus- 
sian admiral in the North Sea who fired on poor 
English fishing boats thinking they were Japa- 
nese torpedo boats and then sailed away regard- 
less, while England was ablaze with wrath and 
hot for revenge. The provision made at The 
Hague in 1899, for investigation and delay before 
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PAYSON SMITH TO MASSACHUSETTS 


One.of the proudest days in the educational 
history of Massachusetts was that in which the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education elected 
Hon. Payson Smith, LL. D., State Superintend- 
ent of Maine, as State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts at a salary of $6,500. 

In experience, in personality, in acquaintance 
with the detail of state administration, in pro- 
fessional virility, in skill in leadership, in tact 
in dealing with people, in manliness, in master- 
ful common sense, no one could have been chosen 
who was in any of these qualifications his 
superior. 

Every one in Massachusetts will give him a 
royal welcome. The Massachusetts State Board 
of Education met the needs of the hour nobly 
and has placed the state under lasting obli- 
gations. 

—_———————+#+ -0-@-e--@ e+: —___ —____— 
THE SACRAMENTO PLAN 


Superintendent Charles C. Hughes of Sacra- 
mento has a workable plan for schools as they 
are in buildings as they are. 

While it is liable to be called a modified Gary 
plan it is so different as to be really a new crea- 
tion. If it is in any sense a Gary plan it has had 
a new birth. 

We suspect that a knowledge of the weakness 
in the old routine arrangements as emphasized 
by Mr. Wirt had some influence in quickening 
the activities of Mr. Hughes, but he has always 
been .solving educational problems, and entirely 
aside from this episode Mr. Hughes ees 
with: Wirt, Francis, Spaulding, Meek et al. 
the*heroism of genius or the genius of “Sie 


educationally. 


° 
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Mr. Hughes easily uses every classroom, when 
classrooms are scarce, twice over, and he does it 
as completely as does Mr. Wirt and without any 
strained effort. 

Mr. Hughes has such a simple philosophy that 
it makes one feel like a fool co think that he 
never thought of it himself. 


Never does he have the class use the class- 
room for anything that does not require a class- 
room. For instance, music can be taught any- 
where else as well as in the classroom. The 
kindergarten room is never in use in the after- 
noon. The music is taught in the kindergarten 
room in the afternoon. 

Many a subject can be studied elsewhere as 
the classroom. Such a 
studied in the kindergarten room, in the halls, or 


well as in subject is 
somewhere other than in the classroom. 
Physical training can be vastly better looked 
after out of doors in good weather, or in the 
basement in other weather, than ‘n the class- 
room. 
Without 
work, 


the slightest school 
without the introduction of anything to 
occupy the children’s time, without the slightest 


extra work for any 


straining of 


teacher, without any up- 
heaval whatever, no schoolroom is used by any 
class more than half the time, hence two classes 
use each classroom each day. 


The only modification so far as parents know 
is the fact that half the children come to school 
at 8.45 and leave at 11.25, and the other half 
come at 9.25 and leave at 12, 


In the afternoon one class returns at 12.50, 
and the other at 1.25. 
This disturbs no one. 


The only disturbance in equipment is the plac- 
ing of a case of boxes for books for one of the 
classes in each classroom so that no child’s desk 
is disturbed, the placing of some bench seats 
against the wall in the hallways, and providing 
chairs which the janitor places in the kinder- 
garten room for the afternoon. 

The school is divided into two sets 
of course. Some arbitrary designation is neces- 
sary. What Mr. Wirt. calls X- and -Y Mr. 
Hughes calls Alpha and Beta, which really seems 
euphonious and dignified. 

The Alpha time schedule is as follows:— 

In the Classroom— 

8.45 to 9.05—Period 1. 

9.05 to 9.25—Period 2. 
Out of Classroom— 
9.45—Period 3. 
9.45 to 10.05—Period 4. 
10.05 to 10.25—Period 5. 


of classes, 





9.25 to 
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Back in Classroom— 

10.25 to 10.45—Period 6. 

10.45 to 11.05—Period 7. 

11.05 to 11.25—Period 8. 
Noon: Recess— 

11.25 fo 12.50: 
In Classroom— 

12.50 to 1.10—Period 9, 

1.10 to 1.25—Period 10. 
Out of Classroom— 

1.25 to 1.45—Period 11. 

1.45 to 2:05—Period 12. 
Back in Classroom— 

2.05 to 2.25—Period 13. 

2.25 to 2.45—Period 14. 

Two minutes are allowed for changing classes. 

Mr. Hughes divides all school work into two 
varieties: Foundation work and Applied work. 

In the third, fourth and fifth grades there are, 
weekly, twenty-nine recitation periods and six- 
teen study periods for Foundation work, and 
twenty-five recitation periods in Applied work. 
There is no study period for Applied work. 

It was a rare privilege to see this scheme in 
its simplicity going on like clock work. 
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NEW YORK JULY 3-8 


New York educators expect 50,000 in attend- 
ance upon the July meeting of the N. E. A. We 
sincerely hope there will be more rather than 
fewer. We shall not be in the least surprised if 
there are 50,000. We shali be surprised and 
disappointed if there are not 40,000, and that will 
break all records. 

The committee has listed hotel accommoda- 
tions for 50,000. In no other city in the New 
World would that be possible. 

Nowhere else could there be a Madison Square 
Garden building available. The new sounding 
board is a great success. It is of special design 
and measurements, likened by one of the com- 
mittee to a violin that delicately but potently 
multiplies the power of the human voice. It is 
made of piano sounding board wood—one 
thirty-second of an inch thick— and is minutely 
responsive to every tone and flexion of the 
voice. The sounding board is thirty-six feet 
wide, including two wings of four feet; twenty 
feet high, with an overhang or canopy above 
eight feet wide. When it was completed it was 
tested by the committee. By placing it six feet 
behind the speaker, after a number of other dis- 
tances had been tried, it was found to give nearly 
Perfect results. ; 

There was never such a committee of arrange- 
ments before and there is not likely ever to be 
such another. Mayor John Purroy Mitchel of 
New York, Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, 
ReSenator and Ex-Secretary of State Elihu 
sie Vincent Astor, Cornelius N. Bliss, ) 
— Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia, 

omas W. Churchill, Henry Clews, R. Fulton 
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Cutting, W. J. Damrosch, Ex-Senator Chauncey 
M. Depew, John H. Finley, State Commissioner 
of Education, Robert Goelet, Colonel George 
Harvey, Hamilton Holt, Colonel E. M. House, 
Adolph Lewisohn, S. S. McClure, William H. 
Maxwell, Sidney E. Mezes, president College of 
the City of New York, Frank A. Munsey of 
Munsey Magazine, Howard W. Nudd, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Robert Olyphant, Alton B. Parker, ex- 
candidate for the presidency, George W. Per- 
kitts, George A. Plimpton, Henry S. Pritchett, 
William C. Redfield, Dean James E. Russell, 
Albert Shaw, editor Review of Reviews, 
Mortiinet L. Schiff, Willard Straight, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Straight, Henry W. Taft, F. A. 
Vanderlip, Oswald G. Villard, Rodman Wana- 
maker, William G. Willcox, president of the 
Board of Education. 

Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, 
Mrs. George B. McClellan, Mrs. St. C. McKel- 
way, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. James Speyer 
and about one htndred other men and 
women who are multimillionaires. 

The special committee that is working out the 
details is Thomas E. Finegan, assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York; 
Elmer E. Brown, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity; Andrew W. Edson, associate supefin- 
tendent of schools of the City of New York; 
John R. Young, manager convention bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York. 
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HATS OFF TO ALDERMAN 


As city superintendent at McMinnville, as 
county superintendent, as head of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the State University of 
Oregon, L. R. Alderman made greater pro- 
fessional progress in five years than has been 
made by any one else in our acquaintance in the 
same time. But it was in three years as state 
superintendent that he achieved high national 
distinction as an educator who did things. 

But when he became superintendent of Port- 
land three years ago his luck appeared from the 
outside to have halted. Few men in the country 
have had such nasty opposition, some of it in the 
Board of Education, some in the teaching force, 
some of it from preachers, and some of it gen- 
eral. 

But all the clouds that were real clouds have 
rolied away, and Alderman has more achiecve- 
ments to his credit than ever before and no one 
has done more in three years of city leadership 
than has L. R. Alderman. 

Portland has not had any boom in business or 
in growth in the last three years, but the high 
school enrollment has gone from 3,337 to 6,400 
in actual attendance, a definite increase in three 
years of near one hundred per cent., and this 
without any new style of high school, without 
any change in standards, jist a real growth in 
high school attendance -.in. same kind of high 
schools. Where else has this been achieved? 

Tie night’ school enrollment has gone from 
1.816 to 6,005, a gain of 230 per cent., and the 
night school efficiency has increased a much 
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greater per cent., all in three years. 

Mr. Alderman has actually achieved the al- 
most unbelievable practice of having the second 
grade teacher go on with the class through the 
third and fourth grade and then back to the 
second grade, and the fifth grade teacher stay 
with the class through the sixth grade. One re- 
sult of this has been the almost total elimina- 
tion of repeaters, and the sending of practically 
every grade child to the high school. 

He has firmly established a two-group plan 
which practically achieves all that William Wirt 
has achieved at Gary in efficiency. 

He has a commercial high school that chal- 
lenges comparison anywhere in the world, and 
its greatness and uniqueness have come in his 
day. 

He has a trade school for boys that is to have 
a wonderfully attractive new home in a seven- 
acre lot, made possible through a personal gift 
through Mr. Alderman of $100,000. 

He has an unusually vital trade school for 
girls that is also to have a new home in a six- 
acre lot. 

And above all, perhaps, in significance is Mr. 
Alderman’s success, professional and popular, 
with a one-story schoolhouse plan which bids 
fare to wipe from the map every massive school 
building in the United States. 

There have been several one-story school- 
houses in California, Colorado and Arizona, but 
he is the first so far as we know to demonstrate 
that the cost is only about a third as much for 
the same accommodations and that it actually 
requires no more land to build sixteen classrooms 
on the ground floor than in four stories, and 
that he gives the children more playgrounds. 
Everything is better and the cost much less. 

Hats off to Alderman. 
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DISCRIMINATING AGAINST WOMEN 


On April 18 the Associated Press carried this 
news item:— 

A determined lobby composed of 
women school teachers working for and 
against the bill designed to put the 
teachers’ pension fund of New York 
City on a paying basis caused a new rule 
to be adopted in the legislature tonight 
barring all persons interested in any 
legislation from the floor of both 
chambers. 

From the days of Aaron Burr the Assembly of 
the State of New York has endured lobbyists. 
Tammany from New York City, the “ringsters” 
from Buffalo, and every style of lobbyists 
from everywhere have been endured. But they 
were men. When women teachers bother As- 
semblymen a new rule of exclusion is passed! 

Is it any wonder that women think they are 
discriminated against? 
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BOND WINS 
In Arkansas a nomination by the dominant 
party is equivalent to an election, hence the great 
joy over the success in the primaries of J. L. 
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Bond, rural state supervisor, as candidate for 
state superintendent. 
many years of leadership was not a candidate 
for re-election. ' 

Mr. Bond combines the elements of vision, de- 
votion, energy and personality in rare pro- 
portions. In the office and in the field he and 
those whom he selects as his associates are sure 
to exalt and realize all the best ideals of the 
American school. 
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NEW YORK PENSION MUDDLE 


We have never known quite such an irrecon- 
cilable professional difference as that of the 
New York teaching force over the proposed 
pension legislation. On a referendum vote all 
Associate and all District Superintendents fav- 
ored the pending bill. Also 80 per cent. of the 
Training School teachers, and two-thirds of the 
high school faculties, but the teachers of the 
elementary schools voted 6,491 for and 10,104 
against. 
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THE END OF THE LIMIT 


When any considerable number of senior pro- 
fessors of Bryn Mawr College of Philadelphia 
contemplate revolt against President Miss M., 
Carey ‘thomas not only is the limit reached, but 
the end of the limit. 

We shall await with- consuming interest the 
report of the “University Professors’ Organiza- 
tion” upon “the abuses which have led to this re- 
volt.” It was an easy matter to report upon the 
University of Utah revolt, but this is different. 
If they can make the educational world believe 
that Miss Thomas needs to have her authority 
limited we think they will achieve the unachiev- 
able. We believe the thirteen professors of 
Bryn Mawr have not gone out on a strike. 
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We believe in the “Girls’ Camp Fire” Move- 
ment most heartily and unreservedly and in Dr. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, the founder and promoter, 
whose headquarters are at 461 Fourth avenue, 
New York City. 


This was one of the best sentences we heard 
at the Inland Empire meeting: “An expert is 
one who knows everything about everybody's 
business but his own.” 


The way in which one species originates from 
another has not been adequately explained un- 
less we accept the explanation of Hugo De 
Vries. 

Oregon has more than doubled its high 
school enrollment since State Swperintendent 
Ohurchill came into office, three years. 


Vocational education in Boston has eliminated 
truancy. Only seventeen cases in March. 


“Columbia Summer School of 7,000” is not 
overestimating the probability. 


July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 


The good road craze is a good craze. 
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George b. Cook after’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS ENDORSEMENT OF GARY 


[Dr. E. C. Horn, the Minneapolis City Council's 
special investigator, who spent twenty days in a care- 
ful and detailed study of the Gary System in Gary, 
made an exhaustive report which should be read in 
its entirety by every one who wishes to know about 
the working of the system. It is in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of March 30.] 


In conclusion it may be suggested with pro- 
priety that Minneapolis desist from throwing 
stones at Gary lest the renowned Mill City come 
to the limit of her splendid accommodations, and 
on account of increased population and other ex- 
igencies find herself forced like Troy and New 
York City to get down on her knees to Mr. Wirt, 
and to take not only the very cream found at 
Gary as Central high has already done, but also 
to appropriate the duplicate school idea, which is 
fundamental in the full Gary plan. 

In this survey it is seen that:— 

Gary has a dual school, one-half for education, 
the other for expression, both in operation under 
one program for every student in a duplicate 
school, two enrolled schools in one _ building 
under the work-study-play plan, giving the chil- 


.dren twenty per cent. more time, at ten per cent. 


less cost for instruction and approximately forty 
per cent. less cost for buildings and equipment. 

The basic principle or fundamental idea under- 
lying the system is that education of the most 
valuable type requires ample opportunity for ex- 
pression. 

To provide ample class work in education as 
evinced in the traditional school and required by 
the law of Indiana for all schools in the state and 
to provide sufficient time for activities in the field 
of expression the school day is lengthened and di- 
vided equally between the school of education and 
the school of expression. 

For graduation a student is required to take 
only the branches required by state law of all stu- 
dents in any and all schools in the state on the 
traditional school plan. 

Gary, therefore, offers all that the traditional 


school offers plus a working school of expres- 
sion, a project commended by Dewey in his book 
entitled “Schools of Tomorrow,” and a project 
that is elective excepting the educational class- 
room work required by state law of all schools. 

The dual school education and expression 
working in the duplicate school, two schools X 
and Y in one building, was commended by every 
teacher interrogated at Gary, every student ques- 
tioned at Gary, and every parent interviewed ex- 
cepting those mentioned in this survey, the ob- 
jections of the majority of them being incidental 
and not fundamental to the Gary work-study-play 
plan. 

The Gary plan works in Gary. Neither it nor 
any Other plan would likely work anywhere if the 
Board of Education and officers and teachers in 
public education were against it. The plan at 
Tolleston and Glen Park just outside Gary 
proper is accomplishing the apparently im- 
possible. It works at Troy and in New York 
City, where 46,000 pupils are now in line under 
the Gary work-study-play plan. 

In every emergency it will make one building, 
at nominal expense, do for two buildings, reduc- 
ing the cost of maintenance sufficiently to save 
ample funds to erect a new building every eight 
years as evinced at Gary, the greatest obstacle 
being that it requires re-arrangement of school 
district lines, merging two districts into one dis- 
trict, causing some students to travel a greater dis- 
tance than where two buildings are maintained. 
In Gary the system makes one building do for 
five buildings, and the wonder is that there is not 
more than twice as much objection in Gary. 

If, as it is alleged, it will save more than 
$4,000,000 annually in New York City, and if 
Dean Weigle of Carleton College and many 
other eminent educators are not mistaken when 
they assert that the Gary system “is built on a 
sound educational basis,” should it be considered 
irrelevant or. immaterial in Minneapolis if the 
citizens are directed to “sit up and take notice”? 
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SOME GARY CONCLUSIONS REACHED BY DR. HORN 
_ Duplicate use of the school-plant at Gary is a money saver in both administration and 


maintenance. 


No school will make use of a duplicate system or any other device for the accommodation 
of double the number of students enrolled when the conditions do not require it. 
Minneapolis should quit “throwing stones at Gary.” \ 
With the Wirt system no child need be turned cut of school or put ‘on half time. 
___ If a building burns to the ground, the Wirt system can step in and take care of that school 
with little expense in an adjoining school already full, and the procession moves merrily on- 


ward as if little to disturb had occurred. 


Pupils, teachers and parents in Gary like the school system. 


eachers unquestionably are overworked in Gary 


The auditorium period in the Gary system has marked educational advantages. 


Shop 
than schools of the same size in Minneapolis: 


work is not overdone in Gary. The schools there have less shop space and equipment 


The Gary plan is working successfully in two suburban schools in Chicago. 
Operation of the Gary schools is absolutely independent of the steel plant. 
system separates church and state, not acting as a uniting means. 
Much of the very cream of the Wirt system is in operation in Minneapolis, as instanced par- 


ticularly in Central high school. 


items most frequently subjected to criticism at Gary are incidental and not those that 


are fundamental. 








WHAT YOUNG PEOPLE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT WAR AND PEACE.— (IL) 
Continued from page 489. 
hostilities saved the day. A committee of five 
admirals from different countries heard the testi- 
mony in Paris and decided that it was merely a 
tragic blunder. They declared that they thought the 
Russians ought to pay $300,000 to the widows and 
orphans, and this was accordingly done although 
there was nothing but public opinion to enforce 

the decision. 

The League of Peace provides that if a mem- 
ber breaks its pledge and goes to war all the 
others shall unite in using economic and military 
pressure to restrain it. In all probability, no force 
would ever have to be used, for one nation would 
hardly defy the whole league. 

In high schools, detailed study should be made 
of all these principles and especially of the enor- 
mous power of the economic boycott or non-in- 
tercourse. This would mean cutting off of ship- 
ping, railroad, postal and telegraphic connections, 
refusal of loans and cancellation of patents, 
copyrights and passports, with supertax or con- 
tinued extra tariffs if a nation remained long ob- 
durate. The chambers of commerce have speci- 
ally endorsed this form of compulsion. 

The general principles involved in the cooling- 
off and boycott elements of this scheme can be 
illustrated by playground experiences; the neces- 
sity for umpiring games will teach the need of 
umpiring between nations. 

FUNDAMENTAL FALLACIES. 

Deep-rooted, unscientific convictions about 
force are chiefly responsible for war. So long as 
most people in power think war just as inevitable 
as are storms and earthquakes, they create the 
very conditions that breed war. For fifty years 
a misconception of the Darwinian doctrine as ap- 
plied to man has befogged the minds of scholars 
as well as of militarists, has deeply infected pro- 
fessorial teaching and blighted human progress 
through governmental action. 

The present generation was brought up on a 
false interpretation of the Darwinian theory of 
“struggle for existence” and “the survival of the 
fittest.” These two phrases were loudly heralded 
by all militarists as giving biologic basis for the 
doctrine of force. Darwin waited twelve years 
after the publication of the “Origin of Species” 
before he worked out the application of his 
theories to man. During that interval, sociolo- 
gists as well as militarists made hasty and un- 
warrantable conclusions and widely proclaimed a 
doctrine that is the reverse of Darwinism. No 
one who reads the recent revelation of true Dar- 
winism in “Social Progress and the Darwinian 
Theory,” by George W. Nasmyth, Ph. D., can 
fail to realize the incalculable evil wrought for 
fifty years in the education of Europe in those 
doctrines which have logically led to the present 
war. True Darwinism gives the scientific basis 
for the golden rule and the moral law. The 
teacher’s greatest task today is to give “in words 
of one syllable” the essence of the true Darwin- 
ism if he would help a bewildered humanity cre- 
ate a rational world, 
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DANGEROUS FALLACIES. 


(1) That man’s inherited brute instinct causes 
war. 

Show children that there is no war among the 
brutes. War means combined effort to destroy 
one’s own kind. Only men do this abnormal 
thing. Brutes occasionally fight impromptu duels 
in the mating season, or they snarl over a bone, 
but they chiefly kill to eat and kill other species, 
Getting dinner is not war; single combat is not 
war. A pack of wolves never attacks another; 
lions do not kill lions, nor tigers kill tigers. But 
college graduates study physics to learn how to 
blow to bits the bodies of men whom they have 
never seen, and whose real interests are the same 
as theirs. 

(2) That struggle for existence implies war. 

Show lhow struggle and contest are wholesome, 
inevitable and endless. Multiply illustration ; Pea 
struggling against Arctic frosts; Colonel Waring 
fighting yellow fever; Whitman struggling against 
frontier perils. Let the daily press supply the 
class with countless illustrations of heroic struggle 
against environment. If children must learn 
how many were wounded at Brandywine, let them 
also learn that 700,000 were last year wounded 
in industries, fighting poverty to win a living, 
Show how dangerous has been the confusion of 
thought which confounds the everlasting, neces- 
sary struggle against environment with deliberate 
destruction of one part of the organism of hu- 
manity by another part. 

(3) That war created civilization and, as a col- 
lege president declares, that “all progress has been 
made through war.” 

The latest science shows that primitive man, 
like the apes from whom man descended, lived on 
fruits and was peaceful. Only as men advanced 
toward civilization and acquired tools, language, 
power of combining with his fellows, only as he 
gained foresight, became inventive and gained pri- 
vate property did war develop. Civilization cre- 
ated war, not war civilization. 

All progress has been accompanied by war as 
well as by fire and disease, but there is no causal 
relation between them. Progress has been due 
entirely to invention, discovery, education and 
spiritual insight combined with industry and good 
will. It has come spite of war’s hindrance; 
Columbus, Gutenberg and Watts, not Caesar, 
Tamerlane and Napoleon mark the world’s prog- 
ress. 


(4) Phat there have been good wars. 

The teacher will have no harder task than to 
get boys to see that it takes two sides to make 
a war. Their elders who prate of “righteous 
wars” and “just wars” always fail to see that had 
there been no aggression there would have been no 
justifiable defence. This defence is not a.war but 
is only the excusable fifty per cent. of a total 
struggle which is also at least fifty per cent. um 
just. Franklin’s saying that there never was 4 
good war recognizes that nothing ‘that is half um- 
just can be called “good” or ever makes for prog- 
ress, 

Conquest cripples one producer at the expense 
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of another, leaving the total wealth just so much 
less. To study fully the ramifications and phil- 
osophy of these condensed statements would give 
a primary school teacher more culture on vital 
topics than that possessed by most of the educated 
men of our day; yet even a child, through homely 
illustrations, may grasp the essence of a truth hid 
from more. than one college president. Tell him 
that if Robinson Crusoe stands over Friday with 
a whip to make ‘him dig, he too is a slave, chained 
to the spot as much as Friday. He can not go to 
swim or take a nap lest Friday stop digging, but 
if the bright idea strikes him»to make a bargain 
with Friday to work while he picks fruit for both, 
each is free and twice as much is produced. This 
principle should be illustrated by the pupils them- 
selves in a score of ways. 

(5) That a nation gains by injuring its neigh- 
bor’s trade. 

When many British newspapers are advocating 
permanent boycott of Germany’s goods after the 
war and all possible injury to her trade, American 
children ought to be taught more than these know 
of elementary economics. Eighth grade pupils 
need to understand the following quotation from 
Norman Angell more than they do the rule of 
three: “The prosperity of an average German 
factory is distributed pretty evenly over some such 
factors as these: The capacity of a peasant in 
Provence who sells his olives in New York to sub- 
scribe to a South American loan, in order that a 
dock might be built on the Amazon to enable 
the manufacturer in England to sell furniture in 
Baku to a merchant whose wealth is due to the 
development of gasoline in an automobile trade 
in Paris.” .The destruction of German trade 
would injure both England and her allies. 
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If German money and trade were shut 
out from Antwerp, the Independent declares “it 
would be a greater financial blow to Belgium than 
the German invasion.” 

(6) That all government is based on force. 

All governments use force but none is based on 
it as much as on a dozen other things, to wit: con- 
sent of the governed; if most people wanted to 
commit burglary and murder we should need a 
policeman for every family. Most people obey 
the law willingly with no thought of the police; 
farming, industry, commerce, money, banks, 
courts, legislatures, the press and schools sup- 
port a republic. Ask pupils to tell in detail what 
would happen if any of these were abolished. 
Armies would be naked, starving mobs fighting 
with their fists were it not for the whole body 
of producers. Preparedness means the efficiency 
of a whole nation. When our nation had a small 
navy for decades we were never attacked and 
persuaded the great nations to arbitrate every 
dispute with us, e. g., the Alabama Claims and the 
Venezuelan Dispute. 

Other dangerous fallacies are:— 

(a) That armaments and defence are synonyms. 

(b) That armies and navies are national police 
and must endure as long as city police.* 

When a man is thirty it will make little differ- 
ence whether he remembers the rule for the 
dative case. But his own life and his nation’s 
may depend upon whether his generation has 
learned the antidotes for the poison of war falla- 
cies; whether he puts the nation above humanity 
and the moral law or whether he feels that 
“Above all nations is Humanity.” 





*For refutation of these apply for leaflets to the World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 
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WOMEN AUTHORS 


Anna A. Plass, author of “Civics for Americans 
in the Making,” has been teaching foreign chil- 
dren for twenty-five years in Rochester, New 
York, the city of which she is a native. When 
she began teaching in a school with these chil- 
dren, Mr. Ellis, the superintendent, a man of clear 
vision and generous spirit, said: “Miss Plass, vou 
have the making of some pretty good citizens 
here.” That message was to her a revelation. She 
ceased thinking of the annoyances, the difficulties 
of the daily routine and rather of the handicap of 
these children, seeing in them the possibilities of 
“pretty good citizens.” Besides her regular day 
school classes, which are composed of immigrant 
boys and girls over fourteen years of age, and 
usually also of four or five adults, she has a class of 
non-English-speaking men whose hours of work 
are such as to prevent their attendance at even- 
ing school at the regular hours. This latter class 
is a part of the public school system—the hours 
are from 3.30 to 4.45 p. m. Her classes include 
Italians, Greeks, Austrians, Bulgarians, Serbians, 
and in the face of what is happening in the world 
she is trying to develop in them the spirit of 
American nationalism, using Mazzini’s definition 


of a nation—“A group of people united in a com- 
mon duty toward the world.” This experience, 
past and present, has led to the making a remark- 


ably significant, vitalizing and inspiring book, 
“Civics for Americans in the Making.” Address, 
Dean Street School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sarah E. Wiltse is one of the best known 


writers of school books and has done much toward 
raising the standard of kindergarten literature 
and of work in primary grades. She edited 
Part I, 
“Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” Part II, “Hugo’s Jean 


for school use, “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” 
She is the author also of 
Stories,” “Folklore 
“Hero Folk of Ancient Britain,” 
“Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks,” 
“The Place of the Story in Early Education,” 
“Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools.” 
Mrs. Alice S. Varney, author of “Story Plays, 
Old and New,” is a native of Massachusetts, a 
craduate of the Fitchburg Normal School, and 
has studied at Boston University. She has 
taught in Newton, Massachusetts. She has done 
much highly acceptable story telling at institutes, 


“Brave Baby 
Stories and 


Valjean.” 
and Other 
Proverbs,” 








for women’s clubs and for public library classes. 
Address, Dighton, Massachusetts. 

Bertha M. Brown, author of “Health for Girls 
and Boys,” “Health in Home and Town” and 
“Physiology for the Laboratory,” has been ap- 
pointed by the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation as one of the directors of the new university 
extension courses. She is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and has taught 
for several years in the Hyannis State Normal 
School and has been idetitified with the promotion 
of the school gardens. Address, 15 Hazelton 
Street, Mattapan, Massachusetts. 

Mary F. Willard, author of a most fascinating 
book, “Along Mediterranean Shores,” and editor 
of ‘‘Tennyson’s Idylls of the King’’ in the ‘‘Eclec- 
ticSeries,"’ whichhasbeenthroughseveraleditions, 
is principal of the Burley School of Chicago, to 
which she has given much prominence largely 
through the brilliant presentation of “September's 
Soldiers,” a school play of exceptional interest, 
educationally and entertainingly. Her “Willard 
Civic Leaflets,” for the use of evening high 
schools, have helped to attract attention to the 
vitality of her school work. Address, 1526 Fargo 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Martha A. L. Lane has demonstrated rare 
genius for editing school books. Among her 
achievements in this line are “Stories for Chil- 
dren, a Primer,” which has been put into Braille 
for the blind; “Oriole Stories for Beginners.” 
Her volume of “Twenty Stories Retold from the 
Arabian Nights” is the only edition for young 
people that attempts to give something of the 
original simplicity of style. She is joint author of 
“American History in Literature.” Address, 
Hingham, Mass. 

Belle Wiley, head of the English Department 
of the Rochester City Normal School, is. -a 
graduate of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, with much post-graduate study at the 
University of Rochester and Harvard University. 
She is the author of “Mother Goose Primer,” 
“The Little Lake Dwellers,” “The Children of 
the Cliff,” “Mewanee, the Little Indian Boy,” and 
“Rago and Goni, the Tree-Dweller’s Children.” 
Address, 195 Dartmouth Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fanny E. Coe, of the Boston Normal School, 
is one of the best students of Europe and America 
in school work. She is a native of Boston, and 
her student life and teaching life have been here. 
Her school books are widely known and used. 
“Our American Neighbors,” “Modern Europe,” 
“First and Second Books of Stories for Story- 
Tellers,” “Heroes of Everyday Life” and “The 
Louisa Alcott Story Books.” Address, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

Elizabeth R. Hooker, author of “Study Book 
in English Literature.” was educated at Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe and the Massachusetts State 
Agricultural College, and has taught in the Ply- 
mouth, N. H., Normal School, Vassar College 


and Wellesley College. She is now doing some 
exceedingly interesting work in scientific garden- 
ing. Address Salem, New Jersey. 

Mary E. Calhoun, author of “Readings from 
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American Literature,” is a native of Philadelphia, 


has a master’s degree from Columbia University, 
has taught in the Horace Mann School, Teachers’ 
College, Wilson College, Pennsylvania, and is*now 
headmistress of the Leete School, New York City. 
As a student and teacher American literature has 
been her major. John C. Calhoun was her 
father’s uncle, and their home was blessed by such 
friendships as Bayard Taylor and Frank R. Stock- 
ton. It is no wonder that American literature 
has an absorbing interest for her. 

Adelle P. Emerson, joint author of “Tel It 
Again” stories, is a graduate of the Lucy 
Wheelock Kindergarten Training School, Bos- 
ton, and has taught in Florida, but most of her 
teaching has been in the kindergartens of Wor- 
cester. Address, 112 June Street, Worcéstér, 
Massachusetts. 


HOME GARDENS 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J PRESTON CREER 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

We teachers have talked so much in the past 
about preparing the children for complete living 
that we have lost sight of the important fact that 
children are actually living every day that they 
attend school. It is marvelous the amount of in- 
formation they gain during the six years previous 
to entering school and particularly so when all 
this information was gained by coming in con- 
tact with and doing things. In these days the 
children lived and learned as they associated with 
Mother Nature. In the sand and mud they 
builded and they moulded until they grew tire 
with pleasure. 

With the approach of spring, let us lead them 
back into the field of nature and permit them to 
delve in the soil. We have interested them in 
collecting and becoming acquainted with seeds, 
also in planting and watching the growth of 
bulbs. The time has now come to get close to 
nature’s heart and take our pupils with us into 
an intensive study of the lore of the soil, which 
is quite as important in the scheme of practical 
education as the book lore with which we have to 
do. 

Our schools close too early to make school 
gardens practicable, therefore our attention must 
be turned to the home gardens exclusively. 

Home gardening in rural communities is one 
of the new problems that is vitalizing our educa- 
tional system today. It is so important that it is 
demanding the attention of all leading educators 
in all the progressive countries of the world. 

In our nature study, we will now deal with the 
preparation of the soil, the planting of the seeds, 
proper depth, distance apart, etc., according to 
the nature of the seed planted. If the teacher 
is enthusiastic, she will be able to insrire her pt- 
pils with a love for growing things which will be 
carried into every home in the district and plots 
of ground will be allotted to each child for his of 
her home garden, and the work will speedily be- 
gin in earnest. As a minimum amount of space, 
we suggest eight hundred square feet. 

Pupils may raise all flowers or all vegetables 
or both flowers and vegetables according to de 
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sire, but the planting and the care of the garden 
must be his or her own work, as the end in view 
is the acquirement of useful knowledge gained 
through practical experience in doing, not mere 
theorizing. 

We recommend that the teacher advise pupils 
of his or her grade that before receiving credit 
in nature study of agriculture, they must do some 
practical work in raising flowers or vegetables. 

At the opening of schools in the fall, a pupils’ 
flower and vegetable exhibit may be held at va- 
rious points in the district, where the products 
of the home garden will be displayed. 

It is hoped that this work will be taken up with 
the pupils at once and no effort spared to push 
it on to a successful issue. The joy of watching 
the gardens grow will add zest to the work -of 
the spring time. . 

“Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 
—Letter to his teachers. 


—. 


A GARDENING SONG 
[Ethel Wolff, in the New York Times.] 


Supreme I rule in my domain, 
Teaching my subjects the way to go, 
Out in the morning, sun or rain, 
Hoeing and weeding each slender row, * * * 
But, dwellers in gray city streets, 
How should ye ever know 
The joys that Youth and Age both share, 
Watching the garden grow? 





Flat brown beds ‘neath a cloudy sky, 
My kingdom looks to your town-bred eyes, 
Yet beauty to haunt each passerby 
In a few short weeks shall there arise. 
But ye who live in towers of b-ick, 
How should ye ever know 
The peace of mind that comes with eve, 
Watching the garden grow? 


Open my gate when May is here, 
Pass by the wallflowers in velvet-brown, 
Wafting their welcome far and near— 
There is no perittime like that in town! * * * 
O pent-up folk of stony streets! 
Wait not too late to know 
All that ye miss each budding year 
Watching no garden grow, 
tn ~e- @-0-@-0-@-e- ST Se 
Editor Journal of Education: Please state that the Dr. 
Jones referred to by G. M. Wilson in the issue of 
arch 23 is in the University of South Dakota. 
M M. R. 


ASK QUESTIONS TO MAKE YOUR PUPILS 
THINK 


BY BESSIE L, PUTNAM 





Cultivate originality on the part of your pupils 
while drawing out their knowledge of books. 
Ask questions which will call for more than the 
book gives. For instance, one teacher asked her 
sixth grade pupils how the present war differs 
from that of the Revolution. It was not an- 
Swered in their book, and yet its answer involved 
facts in the history. Here is one reply: “It is a 
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very much larger war; it has more nations war- 
ring; and we are not in it.” Concise, yet cover- 
ing the main features in an original way. That 
child not only knew something about the subject, 
but she knew how to compare, to reason, and 
to express herself in her own way. And this is 
just the sort of knowledge we should be looking 
for and striving to draw out. 


a La aoe 
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POULTRY CLUB 


BY O. H. BENSON 
Washington, D. C. 





A majority of states have Poultry Clubs in 
some form, and in most cases they appear to 
work out quite successfully, fully as good re- 
sults being obtained as in the field crops. There 
are two general plans on which the work is or; 
ganized, the Egg Laying and the Chicken Rais- 
ing. The first is perhaps the most simple and 
furnishes more uniform results although of 
course the figures are not so high as in the case 
of the latter. 

The Poultry Club work should consist of two 
club projects: Egg laying and marketing, and 
hatching and rearing. The egg laying should be 
the first undertaken in the poultry work, followed 
by the hatching and rearing project. Unit from 
four to. six birds, all of one strain. Minimum 
time of contest, four months. The hatching 
project of course consists of 

Basis of Award (Egg Laying) :— 

Tigre ROU ac toron.ccubeess dc deen sek neta 
a 8. eh Ra SRS: 30% 


Records and reports kept .........cssecccccsccess 20% 
Writes Gory” GE WE nde tes ducts cescaivcentinn 20% 


Basis of Award (Hatching and Rearing) :— 


Highest per cent. of chickens alive after four months 20% 


Quality of pen of fowls exhibited................. 20% 
ls a: a. RAR RR age ee a 20% 
Highest per cent. of eggs hatched .............. 20% 
Story of production and records................ 20% 


The enrollment in the Poultry Club work ig 
1913 was 8,584; in 1914, 9,160, and in 1915, 
12,318, showing a gradual increase in interest. 

The best all-around report received from the 
field covering the Poultry Club project as a 
whole is that of Massachusetts. The work was 
based upon the egg-laying work, and the project 
extended over a _hundred-day period. Club 
members were allowed to enter any number of 
pullets or hens between six and one hundred, 
the average obtained being used as a basis for 
determining the winners. J. Harold Merrick 
of Wilbraham entered ten hens which produced 
822 eggs, or 82.2 eggs per hen. His 
receipts were $20.55, and his net profit amounted 
to $14.96, or $1.50 per hen. A splendid average 
was maintained by the 380 members finishing 
all work and making all reports. These mem- 
bers entered 5,857 hens, which produced 311,280 
eggs, or 53.15 eggs per hen. The gross re- 
ceipts were $7,709, the total cost was $4,057, and 
the total net profit was $3,651, or $9.61 per mem- 
ber, or sixty-two cents per hen in one hundred 
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BOOK TABLE 


QUIT YOUR WORRYING. By George Wharton 
James. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
Cloth. 262 pp. Price, $1.00, net. 

In all the wild searches for slogans to denote effi- 
ciency and prosperity, we do not recall any town or 
city lighting upon this one—“Don’t Worrv!” “We 
Don’t Worry in Detroit!” for instance. What would 
attract men and money quicker than a land of no 
worry? Everything bad and true that has been said 
about worrying (and that is a great deal) has been said 
by George Wharton James in his latest book. He has 
left so little unsaid that some part of one chapter or 
another hits nearly everyone squarely. Few of us 
can number more than one cr two of our acquaintances 
who seem to be quite free cf worries. It is not the 
man in a soft berth or the man with a big bank account 
of whom we can say with truth: “He has nothing to 
worry about.” But there are those who seem to have 
discovered the method which banishes all worry. We 
know a voung man who is postmaster of one of the six 
or seven largest cities in the country, in a position to 
receive not less than twenty forceful “kicks” every day 
of the week, who says he never worries, and who apn- 
parently does not. And he is an uncommonly efficient 
postmaster. Mr. James, by his own claim, is another 
one who. has discovered.the secret, after doing enough 
worrying for six nervous men in the earlier years of his 
life. So that he is in position to tell others what worry- 
ing means, and how it can be relegated to the scrap- 
heap of useless inventions. Those who know his style 
do not need to be told that he has written the message 
in readable fashion. He makes short, sudden jabs and 
hooks at the common foe of calm and contentment, and 
they. all land. Worries about health, home, office, 
family, friends, enemies, ambition, religion and habits, 
he discusses from many angles, always adding a word 
as to the way cut. Those who never worry need not 
read the book; all others will find something therein to 
ponder on. 


WASHINGTON: A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. By Wil- 
liam H.-Mace, author of “Lincoln: The Man of the 
People.” “Little Lives of Great Men.” A supplemen- 
tary reader for the fifth and sixth grades. Chicago 
and New York: Rand McNally & Company. Cloth. 
180 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the fourth book in the “Little Lives cf Great 
Men” series and it fully maintains the interest and 
worthiness of the series. The volume on Lincoln 
was so captivating that there was a fear that no such 
charm could be possible with the others, but this story 
of Washington is if possible more fascinating than the 
story of Lincoln. 

Really there is more in the boyhood of Washington 
to apnea! to a boy, to thrill any boy to the limit than 
even in Lincoln. ; 

kor the child the book has the richest sort of mean- 
ing, and particularly at this time. With Professor 
Mace to tell the story, he is taken at once into the at- 
mosphere of Colonial Virginia, where Washington lives 
again—a genuine boy, full of vim and vigor, and de- 
voted to his lovely mother, “The Rose of Epping 
Forest.” 

From here on it is a dull boy, indeed, who doesn’t 
enter with lively pleasure into the experiences of the 
young pioneer-cavalier—his school life, hunting, fishing, 
the breaking of horses, drilling boys of his own age,— 
all capped by the fitting climax—a commission at six- 
teen years of age to survey the vast domain of Lord 
Fairfax. When the young Virginian plunges into the 
dense forest the boy pulse will beat faster, and before 
he leaves it, the reader will know where his hero, prudent 
and light-footed as an Indian, acquired much of the en- 
durance and wood-wisdom that served him so well when 
called upon to defend his country. 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL LATIN 
C AND G. By A. C. Nobili. 27 Belvidere street, 
Boston: A. C.. Nobili. Paper. 32 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
[his is an argument for the so-called “soft” or 

Italian pronunciation of Latin C and G, as opposed to 

the “guttural” pronunciation, which the author claims 

has been “foisted” upon us by the Germans, because 


of their linguistic “infirmity.” It _is a very interesting 
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little book, contains much food for thought for phone. 
ticians and classicists generally, and is well-worth read. 
ing, whether one agrees with its conclusions or not. 


COMMUNITY HYGIENE. By Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son, president American Academy of Medicine. The 
Woods Hutchinson Health Series: The Child’s Day 
Price, Postpaid, 40 cents. Community Hygiene. Price, 
postpaid, 60 cents. A Handbook of Health. Price, 
postpaid, 65 cents. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

“Community Hygiene,” for fifth and sixth grade 
pupils, is all that is claimed for it as a “common-sense 
textbook of right living.” Health is the result of right 
living and its principles cannot be taught too early 
Certainly the fifth and sixth school years are not too 
early. 

The three great departments of the book are 
“Health in the Home,” “Health in the School” and 
“How the Community Helps Us.” Under the first 
every room in the house is discussed in detail. Light, 
air; heat, drainage, food storage, garbage disposal, the 
sleeping porch, sanitation and every kindred topic is 
skilfully and attractively treated. Under the second 
the entire school problem as to health is considered 
and in the third the civic consciousness is appealed tc 
most effectively. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson is the most widely-known 
popular physician lecturer in the country and is one of 
the most popular syndicate writers on health. 


THE HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
AMERICAN FLAG. By Emily Katherine Ide, Pub- 
lished by E. K. Ide, 65 Rutland street, Boston. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, 70 cents, postpaid. 

Nowhere else in the same compass can there be found 
so much regarding the history of the American flag 
with so many eloquent tributes in prose with so many 
inspiring tributes in verse. The whole conception is 
patriotic in the extreme, and it is brought down to the 
present year. . Miss Ide feels the glow of patriotic de- 
vction and has given it effective voice in these pages. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK READING. By 
George Robertson, M. A. Cambridge: University 
Press (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). Cloth. 124 
pp. Price, 64 cents. 

This excellent little handbook follows the most 
natural road from English to Greek—the association of 
English derivative and Greek root as a means of learn- 
ing the Greek vocabularv, The first part contains a 
digest of grammar, each paradigm being followed by 
lists of similar words which have been used as _ bases 
for English words. Thus, under the first and second 
declension adjectives we find the roots of aristocracy, 
philosophy, orthodox, isosceles, hierarchy, microscope, 
etc.; under nouns of the second declension the roots 
of epitaph, parasite, strategy, democracy, Icgic, litho- 
graph, etc. There is a storehouse of this kind of -ma- 
terial in the relatively small compass of this section of 
the book. It alsc contains an illuminating diagram- 
matic representation of the prepositions and _ philologi- 
cal rules on the development of Greek sounds in Latin. 
Part 2 consists of thirty-one short reading selections, 
prose and verse, chosen from the Bible, Aéschylus, 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Lucian, Plutarch and _ others. 
The notes are very full, and contain further rich and 
varied material on the relation of the Greek and English 
vocabularies. An index ‘is provided. 


MANY LIVES SAVED 


HE use of Prang Book Covers 
K COVER * will _~ thousands of = 
in your district and the lives 

ee many children. Twenty to thirty 
per cent. is saved on the cost of 
each book and the children are 
protected from many contagious 
diseases by the use of a book cover 
on a book. 

Parents appreciate an executive 
who gives thoughtful attention to 
such matters. PRANG BOOK 
COVER is superior to any cover 
now on the market from the stand- 
point of its educational value. the 
amount of time a to place 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
theountry. Itemsof more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


7 MAY. 

5: Wisconsin Arbor Day. 

6: Arbor Day, New York State. 

66: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Grand Rap- 
ids. Wilson H. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

5-6: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
De Kalb. 

10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

18-19: Women’s Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association Confer- 
ence, Boston, Mass. Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, Boston, chairman. 

JUNE. 

26-July 1: American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 

JULY. 

3: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 





sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 


00-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation, Indianapolis. 
NOVEMBER. 

a4: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
Tetary. 

9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 


Columbia, Mo., secretary 
30-December 2: Texas State Teachers 

Associttion F« rt We rth Nat Ren- 

ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi 


dent: H. B Cowles, 
( hristi, secretary 


Corpus 
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NEW ENGLAND S™ATES. 





VERMONT 
RUTLAND. Edward S. 
Principal of the 


Abbott, 
Montpelier High 


School since 1900 iS resid! 
accept the principalship of th 


Rut 


1ed 
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land High School, succeeding Prin- 
cipal Isaac Thomas, who has been 
principal for seven years. 

Professor M. B. Hillegas, newly 
appointed commissioner of educa- 
tion, will deliver the commencement 
address Friday, June 23. 

BELLOWS FALLS. Orvis K. 
Collins, for the past six years super- 
intendent of schools at Bellows 
Falls, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency in Hingham, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

MILTON. Orrin A. Andrews, 
who was principal of the East Mil- 
ton Grammar School for forty-five 
years, died at his home here this 
month. 

HINSDALE. James R. Childs, 
formerly superintendent of the Barre 
and Williamstown, Vt., schools, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Windsor, Peru, Washington and 
Hinsdale district, to succeed Harry 
E. Gardner, who has gone to Black- 
stone. He has been studying at Bos- 
ton University this year. His salary 
will be $1,600. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. There will be a 
number of changes in the personel 
of the faculty of Brown University 
for the ccming year. Six members 
of the faculty will be away on leave 
of absence, and several new lecturers 
and instructors are on the roll. In 
view of the greatly increased interest 
in South America, Eugene E. Vana 
of Leland Stanford University has 
been appointed lecturer in Romance 
languages and Latin-American _his- 
tory for the coming year. Mr. Vann 
will offer a course in Latin-American 
history covering all the Latin-Ameri- 
can republics, which will lay special 
emphasis on economic and social 
conditicns in South America, trade 
routes, commercial opportunities, 
etc. He will also offer two courses 
in Spanish and cne in Portuguese. 
After graduating at Columbia Uni- 
versity Mr. Vann went to South 
America as professor in an Ameri- 
can-Brazilian college, residing in 
Brazil for five years. 

Lester B. Shippee, a graduate of 
Rrown University in the class of 
1°03, comes from the State College 
of Washington to serve as lecturer 
in history in place of Professor Wil- 
liam MacDonald, who will be absent 
en his Sabbatic year. 

Leave of absence for next year 
has been granted to Professor Albert 
K. Potter of the department of Eng- 
lish, Professor Ansel Brooks of the 
department of mechanics and me- 
chanical drawing, Professor Albert 
B. Johnson of the department of to- 
languages and _ literatures, 
Professor R. G. D. Richardson of 


mance 


the department of mathematics, and 
Professor J. M. Motley of the de 
partment of economics 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY. After finally killin 


the New York City teachers’ pen- 
sion bill the 139th session of the New 
York Levislature adiourned April 206, 
nine and a half hours after the time 
set by concurrent resolution 

[n the last twentv-four hours As 
semblyman Abran Ellenbogen 
New York mad three efforts 
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showed a vote of 72 to 59, lacking 
four of the seventy-six necessary 
to pass it. With the galleries and 
rear of the chamber crowded with 
teachers, Mr. Ellenbogen made his 
second effort. He had gained several 
new votes, but lost as many more, 
and the result was 72 to 57. The Senate 
passed the pension measure - and 
when it reached the Assembly, 
twenty minutes before the end, Mr. 
Ellenbogen moved its advancement 
to the order of final passage. There 
was a roar of objections, which auto- 
matically sent the measure into the 
Committee on Rules. Speaker 
Thaddeus C. Sweet refused to call a 
meeting of the committee and the 
bill was dead for the session of 1916. 

The announcement that the bill 
was at last defeated brought pro- 
longed applause from several hun- 
dred teachers who have spent their 
vacation week in Albany lobbviig 
against the-measure. An equal num- 
ber of teachers who favored the bull 
had nothing to say except that they 
would try again next year. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

TROY. Banker Everett E, Van 
Dyne offers to provide the town 
with a civic building to contain a 
library, gymnasium, rest room and 
auditorium if the $20,000 county 
court house can be purchased at a 
satisfactory figure. 

LUZERNE. At a special election 
in Luzerne borough voters decided 
to increase the indebtedness of the 
school district $35,000 in order to 
provide a modern new high school. 
The official vote of the election 
shows that 353 votes were cast for 
the loan and 132 against it. To the 
children of Luzerne borough goes 
the credit for the success of the loan 
measure, They solicited votes for 
the Joan and acted as poll men by 
pleading with men on their way to 
the polls to vote for the new high 
school building. 

MERCERSBURG. Twenty-five 
young men of this place have organ- 
ized “The Young~-Men’s Social As- 
scciation of Mercersburg,” the ob- 
jects of which are the social uplift 
of its members and the advancement 
of general good fellowship among 
the young men of the town. Mer- 
cersburg does not have a Y. M.C.A. 


or similar organization for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of the young 
people, and, in consequence, there 
has been a lack of a suitable place at 
which the young men could congre- 
gate during leisure time to enjoy 
clean, wholesome entertainment and 
recreation. 

SLIPPERY ROCK. The State 
Normal School has recently been 
taken over by the state. The follow- 
ing men have been appointed trus- 
tees by the State Board of Educa- 
tion:— 

James M. Galbreath, Butler 
County; John A. Gibson, Butler; 
S. C. McGarvey, Allegheny County; 
C. C. Green, Beaver County; O. K. 
Bingham, Slippery Rock; T .P. Mif- 
flin, Butler County: Ray P. Wilson, 
Stippery Rock; J. H. Grendy, Beaver 
County. 

PHILADELPHIA. Male teach- 
ers are in demand for the continua- 
tion schools. At present there is a 
serious shortage, only four, an aver- 
age for each 500 or more boys, 
having been obtained since the 
schools were started three months 
ago. According to Louis Nusbaum, 
associate superintendent in charge of 
the continuation schools, the men 
are not attracted by the maximum 
salary of $1,500 because they can do 
better in high schools and colleges. 
Most of the men teachers in the 
schcols are constantly preparing 
themselves for college work, and they 
do their studying in the hours when 
continuation classes are held. Be- 
cause of the inability to get male 
teachers the women teachers in 
charge of the classes have raised the 
question of equal pay. 

Edward Neville, principal of the 
Sharswood School at Second and 
Wolf streets, one of the oldest, as 
well as one of the best-known teach- 
ers of the city, resigned April 1, 
when he had served as a teacher in 
Philadelnhia schools for more than 
fifty years. 

He is still enjoying good health, 
and proposes to devote his long de- 
ferred rest to the pursuit of his 
hobby, the study of botany. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 
ANNISTON. Between 3,000 and 

















4,000 school children marched in a 
parade through Anniston last month 
as a display of sentiment for better 
educational facilities and as a protest 
against illiteracy. At a mass meeting 
following the parade County Super- 
intendent N. T. Persons presided and 
made a_ stirring appeal to the 
mothers and fathers of the county, 
as did City Superintendent D. R. 
Murphey. S. J. Bowie made a strong 
plea for more local autonomy in 
school matters. ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

A special) committee on moral 
or character education has _ been 
organized to work out for the Oak 
Ridge Demonstration Farm School 
some effective plan for inculcating 
moral ideas, bringing pupils to form 
moral convictions and strengthening 
their moral character. Milton Fair- 
child, of the National Institution for 
Moral Instruction, Washington, D. 
C., is chairman and Principal Mrs. 
Hetty S. Browne, rock Hill, S. C, 
is secretary. President David B. 
Johnson of Winthrop Normal and 


Industrial College, with which the 
Oak Ridge School is affiliated; See- 
retary A. P. Bourland, of the South- 
ern Conference for Education and 
Industry, and R. Lee Falls of the 
Oak Ridge community, are the other 
members. The pupils of the school 
will be studied individually, by 
means of the “character chart’ 
which the N. I. M. I. has formulated, 
to determine their character develop- 








Government Positions for 
Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the em 
tire country. The positions to 
filled pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. : 

Those interested should write im 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. K 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large cose 
tive book, showing the positions © 
tainable and giving many sample e 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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School. One year’s work qualifies fo 


r greatly increased salary. 


Thomas Normal Training School. 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D: 

HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 
The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. 
large salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 


(INCORPORATED) 








Good situations always open. 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we cana recommend for important positions 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


- ~—-. 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


Field offers great opportunities and 


Strong facu'ty, beautiful loca- 
We also qualify 


For catalog address 

















BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
todevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 
as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


It aim: 


A beautiful new building. Summe 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 











University of Washington 


SUMMER SESSION, 
June 19 to July 29, 1936. 


PUGET SOUND REGION ideal fot 
study and recreation. Temperature sel 
dom exceeds 8 degrees, University 
campus of 355 acres borders on Lake 
Washington and Lake Union, is close to 
Puget Sound, in sight of stately Mount 
Rainier and in full view of the white. 
capped Olympics across the Sound and 
the Cascades to the eastward. Boating, 
swimming, fishing, mountaineering. 

ENROLLMENT last summer 1,065; 
about one-third graduate students. Tota, 
University Enrollment this year 4,048. 

COURSES: About 175 by about 100 
instructors, Regular work in the College 
of Liberal Arts, the College of Science, 
the College of Education, the Graduate 
School, the School of Law and the Puget 
Sound Marine Station. 

EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES _ for 
Manual and Industrial Training, Draw- 
ing, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Child 
Welfare, Study of Defectives, Play- 
grounds and Athletics, Languages, Litera 
ture, History, Political and Social Science 
Philosophy, Journalism, Mathematics. 
Advanced Courses in Education, inelud- 
ing School Supervision, School Adminis- 
tration and Educational Measurements, 
Courses in Home 
Chemistry, 
Zoology. 

TEACHERS’ APPOINTMENT COM. 
MITTEE. A good time for teachers to 
meet superintendents. 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON 
Director, Seattle, Washington 


Economics, Botany, 


Physics, Geology, Marine 
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If coming to New York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 
202 W. 103d St. 


THE CLENDENING 2%) Woit?* Sty 


Short Block from Broadway Subway. 
Select, Home-like, Economical: Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath for one or two 
persons, $2.00 daily per Suite, not for 
each person. Write for descriptive 
Booklet “‘J’’ and Fine Map of City. 











Gre 


Short 


and js taught in more 


than 67% of the 
high schools of the country. It leads 
because of its 
SIMPLICITY 
LEGIBILITY 
SPEED 


Send for os ive literatureand visi 
our booth at the N. EB. A. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 


water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principa) 
A. C. Boyden. M,. A. 





TATE NORMAL 
Massachusetts, 


SCHOOL, Salem 
Coeducationa) 


Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 





commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 









A FREE LESSON 


in the 


Palmer Method of Business Writing 


during the Convention of the National Education 
Association. WE ARE TEACHING FREE each year 
more than THIRTY THOUSAND teachers in elementary 
schools the MECHANICS AND PEDAGOGY OF 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP, 

There are thousands of other teachers who havea 
vague, informal acquaintanceship with the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, and we want 
them to have an intimate knowledge of it; we are 
certain that they will then become active factors in the 
penmanship reformation that is sweeping through 
American Public and Private Schools. 


OUR INVITATION AND FROPOSITION 

f you attend the convention of the NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, in July. come to the 
offices of A. N. PALMER COMPAN ‘, 30 IRVING 
PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, and one of the expert 
Palmer Method teachers will convince you in one easy 
FREE lesson, that the road to skill in demonstrating 
practical handwriting automatically and teaching it 
skilfully is short and delightful. 

We want Su steoentinnts, members of School 
Boards, Principals and Teachers to visit our different 


4 departments, and study for a few minutes under our 


direction our thoroughly efficient organization for the 
training of teachers in one of the most essential 
branches of the elementary school curriculum. The 
New York City Palmer Method Summer Schoo! will 
be in session, with Supervisors, Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers in attendance from many 
different States. Qur Department of Normal In- 
struction through Correspondence will be in operation, 
and we shall have on display thousands of specimens 
of muscular-movement writing from children of all 
grades. 


COME! COME!! COME!!! AND SEE US! 


THE A. N, PALMER COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 2879 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


2A PARK Sf 
Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles., Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 


Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 








1813 Webster Ave. . 





w.s. TOTHILL 
i 7 Chicago, Til. 








Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 2t 
years. Ill health of Principal only 
reason for selling. Address WIN 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


any subject 
$1.00. Es- 
and special articles 


DEBATE OUTLINE 


says, 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 


orations, 





HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and 
Music Free 
Special Courses for Teachers, 
School and College Girls. 
The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness 
Mountain Climbing, 
Sports, Etc. 
Dormitories Look Out on the 
Rates Reasonable 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Lnciudes Cavice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


History of 
High 
Walks, Water 


Lake. 











When looking for a thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education, write the Vocational 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
* OF GYMNASTICS « 


14 36 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn 


- WANTED 


Young or middle-aged man as companion 
tutor to accompany man of 20 to Alaska about 
middle of June. Preferably one who loves out- 
door life and -hunting. Address A. D. 
Brandeis, 1261 Kroadway, New York ¢ ity. 





ment. This character chart is di- 
vided into (1) intellectual character, 
(2) working character, (3) personal 
character, (4) social character, (5) 
emotional character, (6) physical 
character. After the character weak- 
nesses have been determined, the 
committee will decide on what moral 
ideas and convictions the children 
need, and what training, and then 
plans for moral education in the Oak 
Ridge School will be drawn up ac- 
cordingly. Results will be consid- 
ered as verifying theories and plans, 
or as disproving their worth. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

PORTLAND. The annual Reed 
College Catalog, containing the an- 
nouncements for the academic year 
1916-17, appeared this week. The 
catalog announces the addition to the 
faculty of Dr. Susan Almira Bacon 
an assistant professor of Romance 
Languages. Miss Bacon has been 
associate professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at Mount Holyoke College. 
She has been a student at the Univer- 
sities of Berlin, Berne, Sorbonne, 
Geneva, Leipzig and Heidelberg, and 
received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Yale University. 

Among the courses of study of- 
fered for the first time are courses 
in money and banking, and corpora- 
tion finance to be given by Hudson 
B. Hastings, professor of applied 
economics. A course is also an- 
nounced in supervised teaching 
made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of the and the public 
schools of the city of Portland. Dr 
Kelley Rees, who is to the as- 
sistance of Virginia Mackenzie, will 
offer new advanced courses in Latin 
and Greek. An advanced course 
comparative constitutional 
ment followed by a new 
the vrinciples of politic 
fered by Robert D. Leigh 

This i ir 
nounce 
sisting of 
members elected by the facul 
the administration of 
government provided in 
tion just adopted bv the colle 
catalog also ann 
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s will be 


is the first cata 
the acade mic cou 
the president 
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unces the new 


nsisting of meml 


May 4, 1916. 


of the board of trustees and memum 
bers of the faculty. The objeet of 
the welfare committee is to form al 
regularly constituted means of com. 
munication between trustees and ‘ 
faculty and thus keep both bedies qu 
touch with their common problems ™ 

The Oregon State Conference gpm 
Social Agencies will hold its annual 
meeting at Reed College on May ) > Hs 
13.and 14. The topics for discussign 
this year are: “The Segregation 
the Socially Inefficient.” “The Rigs 
vision of the Oregon Criminal] Code.” 
“Proposed Social Legislation in Ope 
gon,” and “Health Insurance.” The 
discussion of the first-named topic ‘ 
will deal with the dangers to seg 
and the remedies needed because of 
the socially inefficient—the great 
mass of borderline cases—as con 
trasted with the socially wunfiie 
cripples, insane persons, idiots and” 
criminals. Health insurance is now | 
in force in most European countries | 
and it is an issue in three states in” 
the East. The need for a revision 
of the Oregon criminal code has” 
Icng been felt. 

This conference will be the fourth™ 
annual social service conference to™ 
be held at Reed College. A Confer 
ence on the Conservation of Hm 
man Life was held in 1913, the® 
“Portland 1915” conference in 19109 
and last year was held the first meeee 
ing of the Oregon State Conference 
of Social Agencies. ° ' 





The Week in Review 
Continued from page 478. 


tions between the miners and opera 
tors in the anthracite fields, which® 
had been carried on ior weeks in@ 
spirit which promised a_ satisfactory? 
adjustment, should be  abruptiyy 
halted, almost at the last moment® 
by a difference which threatens @ 
widely-extended strike. The oper® 
ators, it appears, had agreed to com 
cessions as regards increased wages 
and an eight-hour day; but ie 
miners resolutely refused to consider] 
any agreement which did not inclade) 
the complete unionization of 4 
miners employed, and an obligation® 
on the part of the employers, 5 
collect all dues and _  assessmeniss 
which the United Mine Workes® 
might levy upon their members. It 
is not strange that the cperators Te% 
fused to consent to an agreement 
which would make them collecting) 
agents for the organization whieh © 
was threatening them. 
NAVAL PREPAREDNESS. @ 
The Naval Apprepriation Bill for 
the next fiscal year, as framed by tieq 
Hous sub-committee, embodies 
without change the building progral 
of the Navy Department. It Camas 
an  appronriation | $217,652.05 
agamst $149,656,863 for the current 
fiscal year The building progralt 
provides f battleships, 7a 
le uisers, three Scout Crulsetig 
fifteen tr thirty submariitss 
two ; hospital ship 
one fu 1] 1] The bill carries § ’ 
) tor @ 
maintenance 
experim 
work in the development of avi 
for naval purposes. It provides aay 
3.500 additional men. THR 
vhich, it would € 
the most extreme Paes 
wie r nothing could 2 
1 t on, as 
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country. 


~ The answer is that any Remington 
typist can win this prize who can 
- write sixty words a minute for fif- 
teen minutes absolutely without 


> error. 
= 


This may seem like a stiff test, but 

it is no more than a first-class typist 
» ought to be able to do. Six typists 
\) im different parts of the country have 
_ already qualified under this test and 
~~ @ach one has 
 offered—a brand 





‘ typewriter. 


| “These “ersor proof” tests are held 
“jsemi-annually at every office of the 
‘Remington Typewriter Company in 
the United States and Canada, the 
‘dates chosen for the tests being the 
third Thursdays of every June and 


January. 


The next Remington “error proof” 
test is due on Thursday, June 15. All 
Remington typists who have not. al- 
teady registered to take this test are 
imvited to do so now. 
ton typists are excluded from this in- 
Vitation except present or former 
mployees of typewriter companies. 

" “Call and register at the nearest Rem- 

~. ington office. 

"These semi-annual “error proof” 
fests afte a part 


Which the 





received 


improvements 


average efficiency of typists. 


ideal, 


the prize of a 
5 typewriter will. only be 
reward. The chief reward wi 
mreased efficiency—which must mean 


that for the operator 


this “error 


mMereased earning power. 


3 Por this reason every good Rem- 
Mgton operator should accept this 
M¥itation and 
Prize at the next Remington semi- 
_ annua] test. The prize itself is worth 
Wining; and there is bound to be a 
gh Prize for everybody whether 
2 winner Or loser—and that is the 
=< PFize of increased efficiency. 


strive 


1 
i 


“Remington typewriter? This is the 
_guestion which the Remington Type- 
“writer Company is asking in a cir- 
cular which they are sending out to 
the Stenographers and typists of the 


the prize 
new Remington 


No Reming- 


of the. campaign 
Remington Typewriter 
Company is waging for accuracy in 
typewriting. The campaign has al- 
ready produced noteworthy results in 
the general of the 
One of 

the things pointed out by the Rem- 

ington Company in extending this 
_Anvitation is: 
©--who achieves 
Remington 
part of the 
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to win 


proof” 


be in- 


this 
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a 
EVERY TEAR or see stiget sp ant os 





more applications for teachers come to us than were received the year before— 


i ter with us for positions. It often 
eas eae ae ve no candidate for a given ays 
or & 


: which was ests - 
instructors shall belong to at 
conabanees who exactly fit each application 

ORE— sh: comes to us we consider ourselves 


and oining our mey need hesitate . because of 
probable tion with other mem i To ve the individual teacher individual 
attention wen Gate rt for the on work 


Suppo’ fitting place the aim of recommendati a 
SS ee ee one APPLICATIONS, 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


= —— , 
yt gt ply LR iT TELLS ROW. sine 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, It. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency "°N yin 


New York 
Becommen(és teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY (Beboots boos, a0 Femi > 
FN 298 FOREIGN corer riot recemmends gous Beboole to parer te. Call on 
— Mrs. K. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





t? Im “Teschingase Business’ 
t. the reason Ww 4 This booklet 











recommends teachere and bas filled bun- 


j dreds of bigh grade itions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Fstab- 

lished 1888. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. if you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wheres teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





. good general education wanted for cepartment work in 
PECIALISTS High! Preparatory and Y ‘wal Schoolsand Colleges in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers wii —_ility to teach some approved om 
tem of music and pe sesupe ponisions edu oes $9 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ , , BR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisbure, Pa. Co-eperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Prop rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bcston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





sOHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
: peoples Pe tecomment only reliable candidates. Services free toachoo! officials. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
B1 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director R . 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass- 

















We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ; . Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone. 
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a NEW 


d List of Victor Records 














This booklet contains a list of over one thousand Victor Records, 


$67.50 special “quotation 
to schools only 
When the Victor is not ia 


use, the horn can be 
er the instrument’ 


“ carvaly graded for use in Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate, Gram- 


‘mar, Junior High School and High School. An 
“accompanying note explains each record and its use. 


No school is complete without a Victor and a 
library of Victor Records. 


Every principal, supervisor and teacher who uses 
a Victor should have a copy of this booklet upon the 
desk for daily reference. 


Copies of the NEW GRADED LIST may be obtained 


free at your nearest Victor dealer's, 


or will be sent to your address upon 
application to the 
Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


== Victor 











